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Briar only the Violets and Reds 


Only a few shades can be completely happy with 
two out of three neighboring colors. Briar has 
that grand capacity for being charming with all 
colors except the reds and violets. 

This compatibility makes Briar the almost 
perfect carpet shade. It takes true genius for 
making mistakes to mar the room that is built 
upon Briar. Only remember this— omit the reds 
and violets. 

Briar is but one of many charming colors 
available in the two qualities of Alexander Smith 
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clash with this friendly new color 


Wide Seamless Carpet— Claridge and Deepdale. 
Sold by good stores everywhere at very mod- 
erate prices, either as wall-to-wall carpet or bound 
as rugs of almost any size. 

You will find helpful information and a choice 
of colors in Clara Dudley’s interesting portfolio 
—‘The Use of Wide Seamless Carpet in Dec- 
oration,” sent on receipt of 10 cents for handling. 

Write W. & J. Sloane, 577 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, Wholesale Selling Agents for Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carpet Company. 
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VEN a kitchen table has its moments. And 
here is one of them...the first of a long 
series. For appreciation of a Monel Metal sur- 
face grows with the years. You admire when 
you first see it. But before long you admire 
many times as much. 

This new table*, for example. Its appearance 
makes an immediate hit. To us, Monel Metal is 
as beautiful as silver. Even our customers con- 
cede that it resembles silver more than any 
other metal they have known. 


The resemblance, by the way, goes further. 
Like silver, Monel Metal never rusts. Like 
sterling, it is solid clear through; no coating 
to crack or chip off. And furthermore, Monel 


*The Smartline Table—latest addition to a line of Monel 
Metal equipment — the inevitable mark of the scientifi- 
cally planned kitchen. 


Mone_EL METAL 


is becoming just as customary in smart kitchens 
as silver is in smart dining rooms. 


A kitchen table should be easy to clean... 
and this one is. It should stand hard knocks 
... and this one does. It should offer no en- 
couragement to the 
stains of food juices 
...and on that score 
alone thousands of 


In the picture above is a 
Monel Metal Cabinet 
Kitchen Sink. The work- 
ing top of the gas range 
is also Monel Metal. At 
the right is a Streamline 
model which would be 
just the thing probably 
to replace that old sink 
in your own kitchen. 








owners of Monel Metal sinks, cabinet and range 
tops will jump at the chance to own a Monel 
Metal table. 

We don't, of course, really mean jump. 
Actually what these owners will do is to send 
back the coupon you see here so that 
we may tell them just where this new 
table is on sale. Why not follow the 
same procedure yourself? 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC. 
73 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


Monel Meta! is a registered trade-mark ap- 

plied to an alloy containing approximately é 
two-thirds Nickel and one - third copper. 

Mone! Meta! is mined, smelted, refined, rolled Leone 
and , d solely by I ional Nickel. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC, 
73 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 





Please send me further information on 


© Monel Metal Tables, Sinks, Ranges, and other House- 
hold Equipment. 


© Monel Metal Hot Water Tanks and Gas Water Heaters. 


Name. 





Address. 





City. 
24 








eS you going to L cee 2 
ARE YOU PLANNING YOUR MARRIED LIFE ON A SOLID SILVER STANDARD? 


Then by all means consider | OC)\W a a Sterling Silver Flatware 








made with an unbroken tradition of craftsmanship 


Since 1690 


in Newburyport, Massachusetts 


Your wedding is not so many weeks away. 
The whole household seems disorganized. 
The telephone and the front-door bell peal 
frequently. There are inquiries and requests 
from caterers, photographers, dressmakers, 
lingerie shops . . . even rental agents and in- 


surance agents! 


Your head*is awhirl . . . so many things to do 
. .. So much to be decided . . . so little time. 
And in the midst of all this excitement, you 
must make one of the most momentous de- 
cisions of your life . . . you must select your 
silver pattern. Of course, you will be simply 
showered with advice on all sides. But that 


will only add to your general confusion. 


Plan on the Solid Silver Standard 


The thing to remember is that you are going 
to live with your silver for many, many years. 
How disappointed you will be in days to come 
if you plan your married life on anything less 
than a Solid Silver Standard! Good sterling con- 
tains thirteen times more silver than the best 
plated ware . . . yet costs only about twice as 
much. It has a permanent value and brings 
you lasting satisfaction for which there is no 


substitute. 


Why temporize with anything less than Sterling 
— Solid Silver — when it is probably the one 


purchase made at wedding time which will re- 


main with you all your life. It will never go 
out of style as your dresses will in a few short 
seasons . . . for being an everlasting precious 
metal it is designed for permanence. Nor will 
it ever wear out or break as inevitably happens 
to most other wedding selections. Indeed we 
know of many brides whose Sterling flatware 
symbolizes for them the very permanence of 


their marriage. 





NEW PATTERN SELECTION CABINET 


To Help You 
Choose Quality 


When you see this new 

cabinet in a jewelry store 

you can be sure of three 
things: 

1. It is one of the leading 
jewelry stores in the 
country, care! lly se- 
lected for knowledge 
of Sterling. 

2. You will be sure of 
seeing the most up-to- 
date, modern, lovely 
Sterling patterns avail- 
able. 


- 3. You can at last be sure 
of quality, for these are Towle patterns, and Towle has stuck 
to quality, made no cheap “specials.” 


The “FIVE POINTS OF QUALITY” in message 
on this cabinet are: 





os 


. OPEN STOCK — Towle patterns are open stock for years. 
Some brought out in the 1890s are being made today. 


. FLAWLESS FINISH — This soft sheen so often admired 
is achieved only by special TOWLE methods. 


. CAREFUL INSPECTION — Each separate piece is inspected 
time after time. No pit marks, nor flaws of any kind. 


PROPORTION AND BALANCE — We invite you to 
handle several pieces. See and feel these characteristics for 
yourself. 


. REPUTATION — Towle makes only Sterling, no plated 
ware; only quality, no cheap “‘specials.’’ TOowLE STERLING 
S1rveR FLATWARE is made with an unbroken tradition of 
craftsmanship since 1690 in Newburyport, Massachusetts. 


N 


w 


> 
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Why Quality is Important to You 


Some cheap or “bargain” silver is being offered 
today. Although labeled Sterling it is not wor- 
thy of the name, nor of any fine table. It is 
often made by unskilled workmen, using mass 
production methods. It is made to sell at a 
ptice, not to give lifetime satisfaction. 


On the other hand, TowLe Sterling has never 
been cheapened in any process of design or 
workmanship. This statement is not just trite 
advertising. Ask any good jeweler. He will 
tell you that TOWLE flatware possesses quality 
to the highest degree, and that you will never 
regret your choice of a TOWLE pattern. 


If you are tempted by an apparent “bargain” 
ask yourself, ‘“‘Is real artistry ever on the ‘bar- 
gain’ table? Will I regret this purchase ten 
years from now? What assurance have I that 
I will be able to replace or add to the ‘bargain’ 
pattern later?” 


TOWLE STERLING &@s still low priced 


When the price of silver bullion dropped in 
1931 and 1932, to the lowest level in the 
world’s history, it made possible substantial 
ptice reductions in TOWLE Sterling. As this 
is written, silver bullion has advanced over 
50% from its low point, yet TOWLE patterns 
are still priced only slightly above their record 
low prices of the last two years. 








OLD BROCADE ... Very new Towle Sterling — smooth brocaded effect, quiet richness, luxurious yet very modest in price 
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TOWLE’S Unbroken Tradition 
of Craftsmanship Since 1690 
in Newburyport, Massachusetts 


In 1690, William Moulton, a silversmith 
from England, set up his workshop in the 
thriving village of 
Newburyport. In 
this Moulton shop 
the TOWLE tradi- 
tions of today were 
founded. And they 
were founded upon 
Solid Silver, for in 
those days there 





From a portrait of a silversmith in his 
workshop. The Towle Silversmiths were no substitutes 
today carry on the craft traditions 

begun by William Moulton in 1690 for Solid Silver. 
THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS today make only 
Sterling — Solid Silver — no plated ware. 
One after the other, the sons and grandsons 
and great-grandsons of William Moulton fol- 
lowed the silversmith’s craft. Seven successive 
generations of Moultons, and then the Towles 
whom they apprenticed, carried on the Moulton 
traditions in one unbroken line. The Moultons 
and Towles have been dominating influences 


in American silverware designing since 1690. 


TOWLE PATTERNS are famous 


You will find Moulton and Towle Sterling 
on the most beautifully appointed tables of 


America today for the same rea 








son that you 


will find Moulton and Towle silver in the 
new American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and in the museums of 
many other cities where collections of worthy 


silver exist. 


Magazine articles frequently mention the beauty 
of TOWLE designs, both old and new. For ex- 
ample, the following appeared in an article in 
House Beautiful: ‘The covered helmet-shaped 
pitcher and handled sugar bowl on either side 
of the Revere porringer were made by William 
Moulton of Newburyport, Massachusetts, a 
member of another large family which followed 
silversmithing for many generations . . . An un- 
usual Early American spoon made by Moulton 
shows design of a ribbed front, thick rounded 
shank, and shell on the back, placing its mak- 
ing about 1740. The quaint fiddleback spoon 
was made by another of the famous Moulton 
family of Newburyport, a descendant of the 
William who made the silver cream pitcher 
and sugar bowl.” 


Another comment in this helpful article is 
worth repeating: “The purchase of Solid Sil- 
ver is not merely a question of money spent, 
it is a question of establishing a gracious dignity 
of daily life. It is the custom for the family of 
the bride of today to equip her with a chest 
of Solid Silver, which will render daily service 
for half a century, and then be only pleasantly 
worn and ready for her descendants.” 






Sets for as little as $3790 


A16-piece set of best quality such as Louis XIV 
or SYMPHONY costs only $37, for the informal 
service of 4 knives and 4 forks (both in the 
small dinner or so-called dessert size), 4 salad 
forks and 4 tea spoons. 


A 36-piece set costs only about $64, and in- 
cludes 12 tea spoons, 6 knives, and 6 forks 
(both in the small dinner or so-called dessert 
size), and 6 salad forks. 

Note: Silver bullion has been advancing steadily since January. 
These low prices are in effect as this advertisement is being pre- 
pared. We shall maintain them as long as possible, but cannot 


guarantee them. We earnestly recommend buying now! Wenev- 
er expect to see prices lower. We do expect to see them higher. 





LET EMILY POST HELP YOU 
PLAN YOUR WEDDING 


a ~ | We sincerely hope that these pages, and 
“we | these TOWLE Sterling patterns, will help 

you plan your married life on a Solid Sil- 

| ver Standard. And we shall also be glad 
| 7s | to send you a booklet, written by Emily 
as Post, that authoritatively discusses the 
newest conventions which are part of a successful 
wedding. If you are in doubt about wedding eti- 
quette, you will find this booklet invaluable. Don’t 
get married until you have a copy! 


‘WEDDING 
customs 





THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS, Newburyport, Massachusetts 
Dept. M-9: I enclose 15 cents in coin or stamps fcr Emily 
Post's ‘*‘ BRIDAL SILVER AND WEDDING CusTOMsS.”’ 

Name ___ 
Address 
City and State ai 

My jeweler is = 
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Summer holidays will soon be over, and as you reluctantly leave 
your vacation home you will be faced with the problem of 
finding ways and means to add new zest to your winter quar- 
ters. Perhaps some of the articles shown on these pages will 
help you to a solution of this problem, and in ordering please 
write direct to the shops whose addresses are given for your 


convenience. 





(4 There is something particularly 
x suggestive of masculine taste 
about these modern desk accessories, 
and their obvious smartness will also 
appeal to the feminine eye. Nor was 
it until after | had selected them that 
| discovered that price as well as good 
looks was in their favor. The black 
boxes are trimmed with strips of white 
metal, the one for papers having a 
removable top and measuring 91” x 
121%". The price is $1.50. The 
cigarette box measures 4” x 1114”, 
is divided into four compartments, 
and costs $1.25. The very graceful 
and practical desk lamp is of black 
metal combined with chromium. It 
stands 16” high and has a 12” shade 
of white parchment banded with 


black and silver. The cost is $5.95. 
All prices are postpaid @ Daniel Low 
& Company, Salem, Massachusetts. 


- % A perfect reproduction of an 
old Hitchcock chair is now 
produced by a furniture designer who 
has given much time and study to the 
original models. He has visited the 
site of the original factory in the town 
of Riverton, Connecticut, which used 
to be Hitchcockville. This factory 
produced 25,000 chairs in the old 
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days, and a Governmental report of 
1836 lists it as a ‘major industry.’ The 
chairs now reproduced are made, 





like the old ones, with a painted black 
finish or in imitation rosewood, with 
a powdered stencil finish in gold. 
There are four attractive stencil 
patterns from which you may choose. 
The chair, as shown, is 31” tall, and, 
with a rush seat, is priced $17.50; 
with a wooden seat $12.50. This 
type of chair is admirable for a 
dining-room chair in Early American 
interiors, or for an incidental chair 
before desk or telephone table. It 
will be shipped to you express collect 
@ The Hearthstone Furniture Com- 
pany, 215 East 58th Street, N. Y. C. 


» | am sorry that the photograph 
“== cannot show you all the lovely 
shades of color in this gem of a hooked 
tug, which, its maker tells me, is 
called ‘The Wedgwood,’ because its 
quaint design was suggested by the 
pattern on an old Wedgwood plate. 
Wrought in natural colors is a distant 
purple hill, a blue river meandering 
through softly shaded green meadows, 
with an old red farm building and a 
romantic round stone tower in the 
middle distance. A beautiful border 

















in tones of old rose, soft pinks, beiges, 
and browns surrounds the central 
pattern, and the outside edge has a 
scalloped finish in dark brown. The 
rug, as shown, is oval in shape, 22” x 
30” in size, and is priced at only 
$7.50. The hooking is done with mer- 
cerized jersey which is so fine and soft 





that the finished work gives almost the 
effect of needlework @ Laura Copen- 
haver, ‘Rosemont,’ Marion, Virginia. 


4 I can never stay long away from 
<= the Bazar Francais, where all 
the lovely French pots and pans may 
be found —the pottery casseroles, 
copper bains-marie, nickel drip coffee- 
pots, wooden salad bowls, etc., etc. 
On my last visit | found a new line of 
cast-iron utensils which are so admir- 
able that | want to tell you about them. 
First, they are made of virgin iron by 
‘Le Creuset,’ one of the first iron firms 
in France. This ware is intended pri- 
marily for hotels, but is also splendid 
for home use, being absolutely un- 
breakable. It may be had with a dark 
blue finish or one of ‘volcanique red,’ 
and each piece is lined with white 
enamel. The tallest kettle in the pic- 
ture — a pot au feu, or soup kettle — 
holds 614 quarts and costs $4.60, 
while the round saucepan, known as a 














‘French oven,’ is 4” deep and holds 
2% quarts, at a price of $3.25. The 
three round pudding pans, holding a 
pint, a pint and a half, and a quart, cost 
85 cents, $1.15, and $1.45. Your 
orders will be shipped express collect 
outside of New York City @ Bazar 
Francais, 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


& > A simple solution for always 

=” having your beer cold and 
sparkling is offered you in the novel 
clear glass pitcher shown below. It 
holds five bottles, and has an inner 
cylinder of ground glass into which 
you pop the ice cubes; then fill the 
pitcher with beer, which quickly 
becomes cool and tempting. The cyl- 
inder screws to the top, so it is easily 
removed for washing. The picture also 
shows six of the tall, Pilsener-style beer 
glasses, which many experts declare 
are the best models on the market for 
enjoying the refreshing brew. They 
are graceful, as well as easy to hold, 


and beer seems to taste especially 
well from them. The tall pitcher costs 
$9.00, and the hand-blown Pilsener 
glasses are $5.00 for six. They will 
be shipped express collect @ Oving- 
ton’s, 437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


ee Autumn brings the usual re- 
By turn of engagements, and again 
we feel the necessity for fresh supplies 
of stationery that we may be ready for 
the daily demands of social corre- 
spondence. Here is an_ interesting 
offer which will allow you to be pre- 
pared with distinctive and correct 
stationery at a small expenditure. 
You may have your choice of four 
types of Crane paper, either vellum 
antique, vellum thin, the blue fibre 
which so many people prefer, or the 
charming satin-check, which is marked 
in squares with a faint watermark, just 
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enough to give style. This may have 
either a three-letter monogram or a 
two-line address, and the price given 
— $2.50 a quire, or $3.65 fora box of 
two quires — includes a steel hand-cut 
die. If you wish to have the address 
on the backs of the envelopes, the 
price is $3.00 for one quire and 
$4.00 for two quires. For separate 


sheets unmarked, the price is 85 cents 
each extra quire, with the exception 
of the thin antique, which is 75 cents. 
For 48 single sheets, marked, with 24 





envelopes, the price is $2.90. The 
stamping may be done in your choice 
of red, brown, blue, gray, or black 
lettering. And please add 25 cents 
for postage on all orders outside of 
New York City @ W. G. Streeter, 
Inc., 841 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


pw. People who cannot afford to 

” buy original paintings, and yet 
like a dash of color on their walls to 
give character to their rooms, will be 
interested in this colored reproduction 
of an original painting by Ruth 
Murchison. It is called ‘The Orange 
Skirt’ and is delightful both in its 
composition and in its vivid coloring. 
Two other colored prints by the same 
artist are available — ‘Flowers in 





Holland,’ showing a Dutch girl in a 
blue dress and green kerchief holding 
up two pots of geraniums, and ‘Pats,’ 
a dark-haired girl with a red ribbon 
through her hair, dressed in brilliant 
blue. ‘The Orange Skirt’ and ‘Flowers 
in Holland’ measure 15” x 11” and 
‘Pats’ 15 x 12”. Printed by Edward 
Gross Company, these stunning prints 
cost $1.25 each, postpaid @ Ruth 
Murchison, 34 Lynde Street, Boston. 


(g Of all the woven bags | have 
' ever seen, this one is, | think, 
the most satisfactory both from the 
standpoint of good looks and from the 
even more important standpoint of 
convenience. It is woven by hand on 
a six-harness loom, and the heavy silks 








of which it is made are hand-dyed in 
the most exquisite colors. Several 
different color combinations are avail- 
able — brown and bronze-green silk 
with brown wooden handles; two 
tones of coppery pink, also with 
brown handles; two shaded violet 
tones, two shaded blue-green tones, 
and a light and dark blue combina- 
tion, all with gray handles. The bag 
illustrated combines light and dark 
gray silk and wool and has gray 
handles, but the other combinations 
come in silk only. The bags measure 
14” wide and 11” deep and are 
nicely lined with harmonizing crépe 
de Chine. The handles, comfortably 
curved to fit the hand and large enough 
to slip over the wrist, are of polished 
wood. The price for any of the bags 
mentioned is $6.75, including post- 
age @ The Garden Studio, 14A Mar- 
shall Street, Brookline, Massachusetts. 





“» Despite hard times, babies 
© seem to be as numerous as ever 
and must still be presented with ap- 
propriate christening and birthday 
gifts, so perhaps this very lovely silver 





bowl and plate will prove an econom- 
ical solution of the problem presented 
by your expectant niece or godchild. 
Though impressive in appearance, the 
set costs complete but $10.00, and 
either bowl or plate may be purchased 
singly for $5.00. Another point in 
favor of this gift is the fact that its 
uses are not confined to the high-chair 
and porridge period, since both pieces 
can later serve in many different 
capacities. The plate, which also 
makes an excellent card tray, measures 
614," and the bowl is 514” in diam- 
eter. Prices mentioned include ship- 
ping charges @ Hodgson Kennard & 
Co., Inc., 15 Arlington Street, Boston. 


‘to If you are interested in needle- 
Si point, youwill be fascinated by 
this very effective pattern — an orig- 
inal design to be worked out in lovely 
shades of English crewels. Greens, 
greeny blues, and rust reds deepened 
by brown are used in the design, with 
just a touch of gold between the 
diamonds. This pattern in small scale 
—a6”’ x10” sample is here shown — 
adapts itself to stool or chair covering 


Headboard of a child’s bed; a 
new, original design created by 


CHILDHOOD, INC. 


Designers and Makers 
of 
FURNITURE FoR CHILDREN 


COMPLETE DECORATIVE SERVICE 
Write for booklet 9-B 
32 EAST 65th STREET, NEW YORK 


EN CASSEROLE 





Savory Fresh Flavor 


is retained when you use these excellent French 
Earthenware Cook Dishes. Just right for Sunday 
night suppers and holiday dishes. Fireproof; glazed 
inside, clay finish outside. Last indefinitely. A size 
for every purpose. 


2-qt. Size with Cover, $1.45 plus postage 


This pottery is made in a district of the French 
Alps in France, the only known district in the 
world where fireproof and odorless clay is found. 
Ask for Circulars. 


Prompt Attention Given to Mail Orders 


BAZAR-FRANCAIS 
CHARLES R. RUEGGEK, INC. 
666 Sixth Avenue, New York City 








earefree floors when you use “61” 
Quick Drying Varnish! Its glowing beauty lasts 
for years, without care or renewal—no polishing 
or rubbing. Heelproof, marproof, waterproof! 
Fine for furniture, woodwork and linoleum. Sold 
by paint and hardware stores in Clear Gloss, Dull 
Finish and woodstain colors. Color card will be 
sent free, with names of nearby dealers. Pratr & 
LamBert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Beautiful FUR Floor RUGS 
EXCELLENT WALL HANGINGS 


Real ‘*Heidsch- 
nucken” mountain 
sheep skins with 
long, silky hair . 
wonderful, rare 
gifts for any 
occasion. 

No Dyes UseD 
VERMIN - PROOF 
Al-black, all-white, 
or pretty markings 
of white, black and 
grey. Overall size — 


30" x 60’ 
SUNNY CREST FARMS $15 





Hampton, Conn. POSTPAID 
Full size bearskins—with imitation heads — 
white, black and grey. Prices on request. 














Ever Popular Maple— 


hand rubbed to a dull finish 


in five colors: Antique Maple, Golden Honey, 
Cherry Maple, Spanish and Autumn Brown. 
No. 110. Table Desk, 30” x 21}” x 42”, $25. 
No. 1215. Windsor Chair, height 38”, width 
163”, seat 18” from floor, $7.50. 
No. 939T. Button Top Bed, standard single, $20. 
No. 125. Bedside Table, 31” x 16” x 28”, $17. 
Crating free; express charges extra 


Write for our catalog 


Gomerset Ghops Co: 


Fairfield, Maine 








INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


TWO YEAR, ONE YEAR, AND SHORT COURSES 
Highlights of one of the most vital of modern progressive 
mg og Decoratio: 

ration for the great “trofessiona! building ‘and deco- 
ration n devel lopments of the near future, and for complete 
practical Tatra of Interior Decoration principles to one’s 


intensive Individual Instructio: 
Catalogue cutlning interior Decoration in aut its phases 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
240 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ePLANS@ 





Before building, call and ¢ examine my sae of 
plans and exteriors. 


§: ‘Six Early American Houses”... .. . ..$1.00 
Books < ‘‘Colonial Houses” is sanaiw.cpilbs cUWs ste 
“Stucco Houses”. . $10.00 


Five to. thirty rooms, New ‘England, Georgian, 
Tudor, French styles. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
16 East 41st Street New York 





HANDWOVEN RUNNER 


Adaptation of Queen’s Delight pat- 
tern in blue, green or rust for the top 
of a step-bureau, bookcase or desk. 
Dimensions 834” x 34”. 

@ $3.15 postpaid @ 
THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 
39 Newbury Street, Boston 





ou STAIN sew PINE @ 


>i new pine the color, texture and finish of old 
wood in one operation. Send for circular. 
COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
157 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 





IRISH TWEEDS 
UNUSUAL ONES 
Handwoven in County Wicklow 
Carol Brown, Importer, 104T Myrtle St., Boston 
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INTERIOR 
{DECORATION | 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. ff 


Faculty of leading decorators. 
Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses. 


Resident Day Classes 
start Oct. 4th - Send for Catalog 5R 


Home Study Course 
starts at once - Send for Catalog 5S 
sNEW YORK SCHOOL OF & 


S INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 














Handbook of Period 
Furniture Styles 
Brief, 
Authentic, 
Interesting 


A book well worth 
adding to your library. 
It is a concise, but 
complete history of 
furniture styles of 30 
chapters with glossary 
and chronology. More 
than 250 illustrations 
of typical pieces and 
characteristic motifs. 
Highly endorsed by decorators, architects, 
dealers and librarians. A valuable reference book, 
a text book forthe student of periods. -Hand- 
somely bound and printed. Sent postpaid for 
$1.00. Worth double. 


CENTURY FURNITURE Co. 





CHAMPION- 
INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY 


w 


Manufacturers of 
House Beautiful Paper 
and other high grade 


surface coated papers 


LAWRENCE MASSACHUSETTS 








54-L Logan St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





ANCHOR ANDIRONS 
For the nautical minded household, cottage, 
camp or boy’s room. Heavy cast iron, painted 
black, 16” high. $9 F. O. B. Foundry. 
ANCHORWARES 
Box 15, Winchester, Massachusetts 


SCENES OF FLORIDA PUZZLES 


Are the latest and most fascinating of the jig-saw 
type. Being actual scenes of Florida, beautifully litho- 
graphed in color, they are truly original and modern. 
Write your own Limerick on the card enclosed with 
each puzzle and return to us. You may be the recipi- 
ent of a glorious trip to the ‘‘Land of Sunshine.”’ 
The only requirements are that you use not more 
than 30 words and that the name FLORIDA appear 
at least once in your Limerick. If your dealer hasn’t 
received his supply, order direct. Price 50¢ each. If 
you would like one of the beautifully lithographed 
pictures, size 11x14, suitable for framing, add 25¢. 
Dealers: Here is a profitable opportunity; write for 
our proposition, 


Scenes of Florida, Inc., Orlando, Florida 








JARS—shapely and colorful 

have a fascinating interest. 

Send 10c in stamps for 

a brochure of Bird 

Baths, Sun Dials, Vases, 
Benches, etc. 


GALLOWAY PORERY 


3220 WalnutStreet, Phila. 








BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN HOMES 


Large book, 219 choice designs of every type, with 
photos and a a and 

mate cost t t Book of 

ge 9 = roe} post paid $. ook of 60 designs 
Special plans a to meet your every requirement 
FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 











SOLID WALNUT 
BEDSIDE TABLE 
Wood Pe, is Tee 20” x 
20” — 32 
$7.50 —— Collect 
BIDWELL INDUSTRIES 
Designers and Workers in 
Metal and Wood 
Rolla, Missouri 
“In the Ozarks” 





NAVAJO INDIAN RUGS 
. WEAR a lifetime. No two alike. 
Reversible. All wool. Colors: Gray 
ground with red, black and white. 
A few sizes and prices. Prepaid. 
20” x 40” $4.25 40” x 60” $14.75 
30” x 50” 7.85 50x75” 25.00 


R. M. Bruchman, Indien Trader 
Established 1903. Dept. 5-B 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 











THE GARDEN STUDIO 
gm opens September 18, 1933 with ® 
courses in handloom weaving 


Kate Van Cleve 
14A Marshal Street Brookline, Mass. 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
College of Fine Arts 


Complete programs leading to degrees; 
also special courses rye 
@ History ea Art rchitecture 
General A Music Saas Art 2 
Day and evening courses begin Sept. 26, 1933 
Write for bulletin to Executive Secretary, 
Collegeof oreo ate, New York Univensity, 
Dept. B, 100 Washington Square East, 
New York City 
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of any size, but the prices given are 
for wools to cover the equivalent of an 
18” chair seat. The complete mate- 
rials for this work, including crewels, 
24” x 27” piece of antique canvas, 


book of needles, and pattern, amount 
to $13.20, which price includes post- 
age and insurance @ Emma A. Syl- 
vester, 462 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Here is an example of needle- 

work which can only be called 
a work of art. It is a bedspread made 
of the finest taffeta, an exquisite 
changeable apricot turning to gold on 
one side and a pale wild-rose pink 
on the other. It is quilted all over in 
elaborate Trapunto work in a design 
called the Bellini, which has been 
adapted from an old Florentine source. 
As the work is done in ‘double tech- 
nique,’ the spread is reversible, which 
is a great advantage, since it gives 
you a chance to enjoy both color 
schemes. | know this spread will 
suggest a solution to some of your 
fall wedding- beens problems, and 





before you close your check book you 
will probably decide that you really 
should treat yourself to this enticing 
bit of feminine luxury, too. And 
please remember, as you sign the 
checks, that you are helping a group 
of patient Kentucky women who have 
put in all these delicate little stitches to 
create a thing of beauty for you. The 
quilts come in a range of soft pastel 
colors, and may be ordered in two 
sizes, 50’ x 72” for $39.50, and 75” 
x 90” for $65.00. Pillows may also 
be ordered to match the spreads for 
$18.50 each, and all will be sent 
collect. Please allow four weeks for 
filling the orders @ Eleanor Beard, 
Inc., 519 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 








The smartest hors d'oeuvre tray 
| have seen recently — very 
good to use with your new fall buffet 
equipment — is shown here. It is 
20%” long, and 934” wide, and 
made of light bird's-eye maple, with 
modern handles of chromium, or of 
copper, if that goes better with your 
other accessories. It holds eight 414” 
square glass containers, which is one 
of its admirable points, for so many 
relish trays do not hold enough for 
your guests and involve you in 
equipping a second tray, which is a 





bother. There is plenty of room here 
for several kinds of olives, sweet 
pickles, salted nuts, chutney, mangoes, 
and all the other appetizing tidbits. 
The price of the tray is $15.00, and 
express is collect @ Rena Rosenthal, 
Inc., 485 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


as Nothing would add a lovelier 
' note of color to your bathroom 
this fall—be you wife, maid, or 
widow — than one of these beautiful 
modern bath sets. The background is 
peach-colored Turkish toweling of a 
texture so fine and absorbent that it is 
a pleasure to touch, while the unusual 
design of clusters of tubular flowers 
(which | think are gloxinias) is worked 
in firm French knots in two shades, a 
light and a bright tone of sapphire 
blue. There are green leaves on the 
sprays, and over the flowers hovers a 
butterfly in two tones of yellow with 
soft red body and matching spots on 
his wings. The set consists of a bath 
mat 23” x 3914”, two towels 24” 
x 46”, and two 12’’-square wash- 
cloths, which may be ordered in 
peach, green, white, or blue. Post- 
paid, the set is $9.75 @ Maison de 
Linge, 844 Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS FOR OCTOBER 














England October 1— Pheasant-Shooting Season begins 
Italy October 4— Festival of Saint Francis at Assisi 
Spain October 12 — Féte of the Race, honoring Christopher Columbus 





Switzerland October 1— Vintage Festival at Neuchatel with Pageant 





LES BAUX 


‘Don't miss Les 
Baux,’ someone 
in Paris urged. 
Thus came into 2 
our lives one of 

its loves. En route from Arles to 
Avignon we circled afield a few 
miles and enshrined Les Baux forever 
in our hearts. 

We found it perched high in the 
midget Alpille Mountains, an almost 
deserted city, hewn, if you will credit 
the tale, straight out of the living 
rocks. Rear walls, side walls, even 
some of the house fagades are integral 
parts of the cliffs. And no crude cave- 
men edifices are these, but gems of 
architecture — Norman, Gothic, Ren- 
aissance. Like a Rodin, the master- 
piece moulded from the stony mass, 
but the mass still a visible part of the 
whole. So it is in Les Baux. 

But we must arrive first! Never will 
you forget the approach. The Val 
d'Enfer, rightly named the Valley of 
Hell, stretches below you as you 
drive up on an excellent road. It's 
the valley that inspired Dante's In- 
ferno and Dore’s illustrations for the 
same. 

A mass of cold, gray, impregnable 
pinnacles of bleached stones! Small 
wonder that Les Baux, the town 
above, was one of France's greatest 
strongholds. Nature's own; bare, 
harsh, colorless, desolate, a terrifying 
mass of stone. Bau is the Provencal 
for escarpment; hence the name. The 
very air of death seemed to hang over 
that gray valley. 

Soon we reached the almost de- 
serted town, and still higher above 
loomed the ruined castle. A few 





times in history the enemy scaled the 
sides of the Valley of Hell, but until 
Richelieu's soldiers came the castle 
had stood inviolate for seven cen- 
turies. 

‘Don't fail to get the woman guide.’ 
So a handsome creature, educated, 
ragged, barefooted, as mysterious as 
Les Baux itself, led us that day. 

Seventy inhabitants now, where 
once were four thousand, when 
reigned that great seignioral family 
which took its name from this strong- 
hold — the Princes of Les Baux. A 
looting lot they were, these princes 
who once owned most of Provence 
and who claimed direct descent from 
Balthazar, one of the three Wise Men 
of the East, and who arrogantly placed 
the Star of Bethlehem in their coat of 
arms. 

If you like curved doorways, carved 
chimney pieces, ninth-century naves, 
Roman stele, they await you here. A 
beautiful Lanterne des Mortes with 
pendent gargoyles is silhouetted 
against the blue of the sky. 

The underground apartments of the 
demolished castle, cut out of solid 
rock, will amaze you in their extent. 
Climb to the top of the keep for a real 
view. 

Gaulish tibia, Roman skulls, stairs 
that end in air, cupboards cut into 
hard rock, fit repositories for the 
plunder of Les Baux’s robber barons, 
a machine that hurled rocks down on 
the enemy, all are yours in Les Baux. 

Lovely ladies reigned in Les Baux. 
Mistral has sung of them — Huguette, 
Sibylle, Blanchefleur, Bausette. 

Les Baux's Court of Love was 
famous. Troubadours, Crusaders, 
Knights of Malta, made love here. 

Les Beaux-Arts has placarded the 
houses. The guidebooks give you 
their histories, which is the history of 
France. So rest your back against a 


stone, cut perchance by Roman hands, 
look out across the valley to the 
Rhone, read a bit, and dream on past 
splendors. They are very real to you 
here in this living dead city. — 


Z. G. H. 


HORS DE PARIS 


When you go to 
Paris again and 
want a quiet 
week-end in the 
country, motor out to Tilli&res-sur- 
Arvre and stop at the Hétellerie du 
Bois-Joli, a Norman farmhouse and 
outbuildings that have been con- 
verted into the most enchanting of 
inns. The food itself comes close 
to perfection in its quality, and the 
antiques, not one of which is for sale, 
make the eyes of the collector glisten. 

Behind the hotel is a large building 
which may once have been the barn. 
This is now a great hall, filled with 
shining copper utensils and other ob- 
jects that once served the Normandy 
people in their daily living. Not far 
away is a small building which would 
make an ideal home for honeymoon- 
ers who do not want too much privacy. 
It is a perfectly furnished, tiny place, 
which one leaves with genuine re- 
luctance. 

The kitchen of the inn is in plain 
sight, just off the entrance hall, and 
there you can watch your chicken 
cooking on the spit before the great 
fire in the old hearth. Copper kettles 
and pans reflect the light, and the 
odor of food, the sight of salads in the 
making, the display of pastry, and the 
old furnishings all combine to make 
one wish for leisure to linger in this 
place. 

To reach this charming inn, also 
known as Restaurant Kilométres Cent- 
Quatre, because it is one hundred 
and four kilometres from Paris, motor 
through the Bois de Boulogne, past 
Versailles and Dreux, and in a little 
while you 'Il reach your destination. 
One hundred and four kilometres is 
sixty-five miles. You may eat your 
meals under the apple trees, if the 
weather is what it ought to be, but 
if you are forced to remain inside, you 
will find in the old furnishings so 
many things to interest you that you 
will enjoy yourself in spite of the 
weather. 

You can return to Dreux, then take 
the road to Chartres to see the town 
and the cathedral, returning to Paris 
by Maintenon and Rambouillet, stop- 
ping for tea or dinner, perhaps, at the 
Rétisserie du Moulin de Bicherel. 
This is the most celebrated place in 
the valley of the Chevreuse. To reach 
it, leave the Grande Route at Ver- 
rires and take the road to Montfort- 
l'Amaury. Here there is an oppor- 
tunity for bathing and boating in the 
mill pond, around the edges of which 
the most desirable tables are placed. 
A week-end thus spent will be a 
happy memory all one's life. — 
H. H. M. 
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‘TMIS 
iS PRE 
WAY 
FOUND 
M Y 
SILVER” 


bee young bride... to have sent for “The Modern Way 
to Choose Your Silver” before making her decision. 
This portfolio has helped so many women find exactly the 
tableware they wanted. 


Shown below are four of the other Treasure : ‘ . ied 
patterns: Coronet, William and Mary, ; Say what you will, silver is the very soul of your dining ser- 


Mary Ii ant Karty Anviom Style, Pian, vice—chinais replaced, linens wear out, silver alone endures. 
Be certain, therefore, that the design has true beauty, that 
the craftsmanship is perfect, that the quality is supreme. 

These days, too, another point must be considered. The 
design should be in the spirit of the room. This doesn’t 
necessarily mean that there is just one “TREASURE” pattern 
for any one period—but it does mean that there is a perfect 
design for your own dining room—whether it be Early 
American, Georgian, Spanish, Modern . . . or anything else. 

We hesitate to say that no one should choose silver with- 
out first sending for “The Modern Way to Choose your 
Silver.” But, if you could see our files of letters from 
grateful people, you would probably feel that this is 
really the first step toward the buying of perfect tableware. 


When writing for your copy of the portfolio please address Dept. D-12. 
ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN :- Silversmiths - GREENFIELD, MASS. 
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Helen Page Wodell approaches gardening 
from many angles, for, besides being herself a 
real dirt gardener, she is senior member of the 
firm of Wodell & Cottrell, Garden Consultants; a 
lecturer on gardens; member of several garden 
clubs, and author of Beginning to Garden, a 
book for children. . . . Palmer Sabin is an 
architect of Pasadena, who won the third prize 
in the Western group in the House Beautiful 
Small-House Competition, and also received 
honorable mention for the house published in 
this number. . . . Allen H. Wood, Jr., divides 
his time between gardening, of which he has 
made a serious study, and his work in the adver- 
tising field. . . . E. T. Steffian is an architect of 
Boston who, like all young architects to-day, is 
concerning himself with the problems of design- 
ing small houses that can be built for small 
sums... . James A. G. Davey is nationally 
known for his interest in trees; in the article 
‘Hippopotabus,’ by Helen Sprackling, a frequent 
contributor to House Beautiful, he is seen in a 
persistent pursuit of them. . . . Mary Miller is 
a decorator of Georgia and a member of the 
National Advisory Council of the American In- 
stitute-of Interior Decorators. 


Next month Margaret Thompson, whose article 
on ‘Stocking the China Closet,’ in the June 
issue, was so much liked, will tell how to dress 
up the house here and there for the winter's 
entertaining. One of the most distinguished 
architects now working in this country is, ad- 
mittedly, Eliel Saarinen, of Finnish birth, but 
now teaching at Cranbrook, the School at 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, whose buildings he 
designed. His own house on the Cranbrook 
grounds will be described in the next issue. 
Another interesting house to be included is one 
in New Haven, Connecticut, designed by 
Douglas Orr, which won an honorable mention in 
the House Beautiful Small-House Competition. 
In recognition of the beginnings of renewed 
activities in the home-building field, there will 
be the first of a series of articles giving practical 
advice on remodeling; an article that tells how to 
make a garden over a period of five years; and 
another that pictures two garages that can be 
planned to serve as comfortable quarters for the 
family until the larger house can be embarked 
upon. Stephen F. Hamblin writes on the anem- 
one, and there are two striking illustrations, one 
showing modern clocks, and the other, new 
and stimulating objects made of wood and cork. 



















AN ARTIST'S RETREAT 


Paul J. Weber 


Out of a very ordinary little barn, distinguished only by a sagging roof line, was evolved this studio 
designed primarily to give its owner unlittered space, comfort, and seclusion. Two sunny bay 
windows are a delightful feature of the main studio and are practically equipped with flagstone 
floors and copper shelves for plants. A wing was built on to the studio for the use of guests, but a 
separate entrance was made, with no communication between the two. Eleanor Raymond, Architect 
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GARDEN HOUSES OLD AND NEW 


By HELEN PAGE WODELL 


Bn ancient China a gentleman built in a secluded part of his garden 
a pagoda, the name of which, translated into our language, means 
‘Let-go-pagoda.’ Here the master betook himself to forget the 
cares of the world, to drink much wine if so disposed, and in short 
to throw aside convention, to do as he pleased with complete 
freedom and without fear of criticism. Centuries have passed since 
the construction of the first of these ‘Let-go-pagodas,’ yet the 
need of such a building has not diminished. 

A summerhouse or ‘earwiggy’ gazebo may have its place in the 
garden scheme. The Greek temple of love set upon a breezy 
knoll may lure romantic young couples to relentless stone benches 
in its draughty seclusion, but for all-year comfort, for practical use 
and the real joy of living, the modernized garden house has much 
to recommend it. 


Garden houses have various missions. Some serve as the owner's 
workshop, others are for complete relaxation, still others are purely 
utilitarian, but the first requirement of all types is that they shall be 
architecturally attractive. They may be as old as the hills, of 
mellowed stone or ageing timber, or as modern as it is possible to 
build them, but they must serve two purposes — they should be so 
placed that they add interest to the garden, and they must be of 
some definite use and not mere ornaments. 

A garden tool house may be made so attractive that its presence 
in the garden gives added charm. When tools and stakes, twine, 
garden gloves, baskets, hose, labels, and spraying materials are 
within easy access of the busy gardener, the garden is better kept 
than when it is necessary to trot back and forth to the garage or 
house cellar for these essential requisites of good gardening. 

Before condemning any small outbuilding on a newly acquired 
property, consider first from every angle the possibility of con- 
verting it into some type of garden house. On a charming old 
place in Delaware there is a long, low, stone tool house beautifully 
equipped, vine-covered and well placed at the far end of a flower- 
bordered walk. Visitors exclaim at its quaintness and Old-World 
atmosphere. The owner, with an amused smile, explains that the 
little stone tool house was built over a century ago, before the 
days of modern plumbing, for an entirely different purpose. 

In a Connecticut garden a reconstructed corncrib makes an 
ideal garden house. Not all corncribs are of the slatted variety; 
some have solid sides. Because of their stilted type of construc- 
tion, corncribs are easily jacked off their slender supports and set 
on trucks. It is then a very simple matter to transport them to a 








Sait bale a | 
This charmingly designed garden tool house is one 
of four set in the hedge surrounding the perenni- 
al garden at ‘Thorndale,’ the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Oakleigh Thome at Millbrook, New York 


distant point of vantage and to a permanent place in the garden. 

Picture a corncrib garden house with little casement windows 
open in the warm sunshine, gay flower boxes and ladder-like steps, 
shaded at one side by an old apple tree and softened at the other 
by a great clump of old-fashioned garden lilies. More than this 
the world cannot offer as a haven of joyous peace. 

An old ice house lends itself remarkably well to garden-house 
requirements, provided it does not have to be moved. A vegetable 
cellar or storage place may be made in the lower part of the ice 
house for various roots, flowerpots, plant stakes, seed flats, and a 
hundred other things. Playhouses and chicken coops treated with 
a flare of imagination can be transformed into neat and inviting 
garden houses. 

The ideal season for moving a garden house is the winter, when 
the ground is frozen. Then the turf will not be marred and the beds 
are safe from injury. 

On the shore of Lake Huron stands a garden house of rare 
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This very modern and highly efficient garden house on the estate of 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren Kinney at New Vernon, New Jersey, forms 
part of a garden unit which also includes a greenhouse and potting 
house. The walls of the interior are covered with soft-hued plaid pa- 
per, and the glazed chintz which covers the chair and couch has a dark 
red background. In cold weather the room is heated from the green- 
house furnace, and in summer cool Venetian blinds shut out the sun 
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The Parker Studio 
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An old house, long outdating any building in the vicinity, stood upon a 
small piece of property adjoining the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cade 
Wilson at Summit, New Jersey. To save the house from destruction, Mr. 
Wilson purchased it and transformed it into this garden house of unlimited 
charm. A Franklin stove warms the interior in winter, and a little grating 
above carries heat to the upper chamber. The house stands at the end of a 
woodland walk in a setting of fine old trees and an informal planting 
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beauty, once a brick windmill. The single large octagonal room has 
been done in tones of water-green and old silver. At one side 
there is a great fireplace, and long casement windows open on a 
series of garden pictures. Masses of brilliant flowers in the fore- 
ground against a background of the silver-green stretches of the 
lake repeat the actual color scheme of the room and carry it out to 


the far horizon. 


Houses built at a period when house and garden were peculiarly 
unrelated found the introduction of a garden house the solution of 
many difficulties. Certain houses completely surrounded by lawn 
and driveway had no garden except beds of cannas and ‘elephant'’s- 
ears’ that flourished in isolated spots on the front lawn. The back 
lawn was reserved for hanging out the clothes; no one saw it but the 
butcher boy, the grocer, the cook, and the coachman. In some 
cases when a garden existed it was behind the stable, because it 
was not beautiful, being composed of nothing but long straight 
rows; and no one thought of looking for charm in the vegetable 
garden. 

The style in gardening changed. Invitations read, ‘Luncheon (or 
tea) in the garden.’ Imagine serving luncheon behind the stable! 
Something had to be done, and a garden house in a remote part of 
the place created a new garden unit of its own. 

The garden house may be approached by a long walk from the 
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A comer of the perennial 
garden at Thorndale, which 
shows an arched seat and 
another of the four garden 
houses which shelter tools 
and other garden accessories 


main house, but tea can be gracefully served upon the little flagged 
terrace, for the house should be equipped to serve tea, or cocktails 
if preferred, in a finished manner. At the end of the terrace an out- 
door fireplace designed for the broiling of steak or lobsters, or to 
plank shad, adds much to the enjoyment of guests and family. 

The ideal garden house in a cool climate has some provision 
for artificial heat, so that it may be comfortable in any season. 
In some, the Franklin stove is both efficient and attractive. These 
stoves of modern manufacture come equipped with folding doors 
that make them safe to leave when no one is about. Mrs. Warren 
Kinney's garden house, shown in the accompanying illustration, 
has a radiator heated by the furnace of the adjacent greenhouse. 
Other houses enjoy open fireplaces. 

If the garden house is not far removed from the main house it is 
unnecessary to have it equipped with a sink for washing tea things 
or luncheon dishes, but for solid comfort a real gardener requires 
some facility for washing hands, either a diminutive, stationary wash- 
basin with running water, concealed behind a decorative screen, or 
an antique wooden washstand of pine or, cherry with a china bowl 
and pitcher. These sets of good design, quaintly decorated with 
wreaths or bunches of gay flowers, or in rare cases sprays of soft 
moss roses, may still be found in antique shops. There should be 
shelves for garden books, a file for catalogues, and a rack for maga- 
zines; tin boxes for seeds and a box for (Continued on page 106) 
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AN OFFICE FOR THE HOUSEWIFE 





By SYLVIA COMFORT STARR 


JOSEPH B. WERTZ, ARCHITECT 


Men have leamed the value of efficient business offices and, 
although they expect to relax at home, they still enjoy having dens 
where they are supposedly on inviolable ground. Or perhaps 
they call it ‘the study,’ this room of theirs. At any rate, by what- 
ever name, it belongs to them and them alone. The wonder is that 








more wives have not determined on feminine dens. Those who 
follow some profession have found separate studios of some sort 
absolute necessities, but why has n't the wife, whose home is her 











calling, — and goodness knows it 's a complex and busy enough 
calling, — why has n't she long ago realized that she should have 
an office from which to run it? 

The answer is, perhaps, that this business of looking after the = 
myriad disconnected details that go to make up the day’s activities 7 
is necessarily so disjointed that women have always been blinded 
by the mesh of circumstance and have failed, after a few feeble | J —- : en bh. 
attempts, to systematize and organize their home-building to any omg 
appreciable extent. This is hardly surprising when one considers 
that the woman at home must be here, there, and everywhere dur- 
ing the day as things (which are so often beyond her control) 
happen. When she has workmen come in she cannot leave them 






































to look after themselves, and yet if Junior runs away and falls down 
the front steps, she must see that he also is attended to at once. 
No, undoubtedly a wife cannot simply ensconce herself behind a 
big mahogany desk with a button for each servant and several 
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Fig. A. This compact and symmet- 
trical scheme, shown in the illustra- 
tion above and the plan at the 
right, takes up no more space than 
an ordinary closet, and could very 
easily be adapted to a house of 
any period by the appropriate se- 
lection of woodwork and finish 
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Fig. B. Distinctly modern in feel- a a 

ing is this tiny office (see illustra- f 

tion at the right and plan at the ? 

left), where the window is off- 


centre. The top of the desk is two 
leaves which open outward from 
the centre, disclosing a typewriter 
which swings easily into its place ————— 









































Fig. C. This office, designed in the modern man- 
ner, is well supplied with cabinet, drawer, and 
shelf room. It suggests numberless uses, in- 
cluding a home for all those odds and ends that 
there is never any place for. If there were no 
radiator under the window this space could be 
utilized for a sewing machine, thus increasing its 
usefulness, or for a panel-concealed safe. In the 
corner under the projecting shelf is a concealed 
light which gives concentrated illumination for 
the desk. The sketch below shows the desk 
when ready for use, with front pulled out to 
form a seat and typewriter swung into place — 
the same arrangement as that used in Fig. B 
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No inch of available space has 
om been overlooked in designing 
ieee this small office, as the plan 
¢ makes clearly apparent. Of 
course the shelves and cabinets 
Shelves could be rearranged to suit in- 
oe i dividual needs and requirements 


impressive phones and expect to attend to all the day's business 
solely from this vantage point. 

However, she does need ‘A Room of One's Own,’ as Virginia 
Woolf so conclusively proves, whether she writes, paints, sews, 
or merely darns. She needs a place where all her bills can be filed 
without the chance of their being mislaid in the confusion of a 
hurried search for stationery in the family secretary; a place where 

















plans for the week can be formulated and laid out; where menus 
can be concocted and set down; where directions may be phoned 
to the kitchen or orders to the grocery and shops; where the linen 
can be kept for weekly check-ups and silver stored if necessary; 
and, if she has no sewing-room, she needs a corner for a machine 
and worktable, and the inseparable concomitant of these, a 
door with a good lock. 

Women have so seldom been allowed to belong to themselves; 
their time has always been open to continual interruption. It 
seems almost impossible in this servantless age, at least, to finish 
one task without having to leave it temporarily for something else. 
Duties are scattered in every part of the house, and it is this very 
scattering that defies organization and eats up efficiency. One 
goes to the desk to write out instructions, one takes them to the 
kitchen. One returns to the telephone to give outside orders, one 
makes a trip to the linen closet or the laundry basket and back to 
the desk again. Small wonder if lists are incomplete, plans for- 
gotten, accounts mislaid, and time — precious time — wasted. 

For the small house that cannot spare the space for dens, studies, 
or even sewing-rooms, one is apt to reflect, ‘Yes, this is all very 
well, but where should we put such a house office?’ In answer, an 
architect has designed several which are the essence of compactness 
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and economy. Two may be arranged in a space no larger than the 
ordinary closet (say, four by four). Figure A presents an entirely 
symmetrical scheme and, although modern in detail, it is restrained 
enough to be adaptable in period homes, varying the type and 
finish of the woodwork from oak to walnut or pine to go with 
English Tudor, French Directoire, or American Empire styles. 
Figure B is planned for a space where the window comes off-centre, 
and is unmistakably modern in feeling. The top of the desk is in 
two leaves which open outward from the centre, disclosing a type- 
writer fastened to the underside of one of them (the same desk is 
shown in Figure C), and the front of the desk is a panel which pulls 
out to form a seat (also as shown in Figure C). Two of the shelves 
for books might be used instead as cupboards for linen, and a small 
safe for silver and valuables might be installed behind the panel 
in the lower right-hand corner. 

Figure C is almost self-explanatory. Of course if one did not 
have the little radiator, that space might be used for more drawers 
or a sewing machine, and here again the panel-concealed safe 
might be worked in to advantage. Incidentally such a room offers 
delightful privacy in which to work on, do up, and even store away 
those surprise Christmas gifts which are so difficult to keep out of 
reach of inquisitive small fingers during the mysterious yuletide 
season. 

Figure D gives an arrangement for a larger space. This room 
would be a charming addition to any Colonial house, the wood- 
work done in knotty white pine, stained honey-brown and waxed. 
Its ample storage and floor space would make it practical as a 
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Fig. D. Arranged for a larger space, this 
office could also serve as a very practical 
sewing-room. Cupboards provide ample 
storage space for supplies and linen, and 
the room, finished in knotty pine stained 
honey-brown and waxed, would make a 
charming addition to any Colonial house 





sewing-room where the litter attendant on dressmaking need never 
be left about to conflict with its combined function of housewife's 
office. 


It seems almost superfluous to add that of course all these offices 
should have some phone arrangement with the kitchen as well as 
a regular telephone for outside shopping. The particular merit in 
all the designs lies in their laboratory-like compactness, a fact 
which allows them to be worked into the plan of the smallest of 
houses. Whether they will be found more convenient on the sec- 
ond floor or the first depends on the needs of the particular family 
involved. Where there is a nursery with small children and the 
extra supplies of laundry necessarily involved, then it might be 
best to locate the house office on the second floor. If, however, 
there are no children, or if they are past the stage requiring constant 
care, it might be preferable to have it downstairs, and there are 
some who might enjoy the added privacy of an attic room. It is a 
matter for differing requirements and temperaments to decide 
according to their own lights. 

We predict with some confidence that the telephone closets, 
powder rooms, and private bars which have flourished for a time in 
various households are about to see their last days and may be 
converted into one of these house offices to real advantage. 
Considering that we have become nationally ‘budget-conscious,’ 
the dividends from an investment in greater household efficiency 
are of far-reaching and inestimable worth, and the modern house- 
wife is entitled to an office worthy of her executive duties. 
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AWARDED HONORABLE MENTION 



















In the Western Group of Houses submitted in the House Beautiful Small House Competition 


THE HOUSE OF MRS. DANIEL BURNHAM, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
PALMER SABIN, ARCHITECT 
KATHERINE BASHFORD, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


JOHN H. SIMPSON, CONTRACTOR 


The plan of this attractively designed California house was 
influenced by the desire of the owner for the maximum amount 
of sunlight and for an arrangement flexible enough to accom- 
modate members of a sizable family on short visits and yet 
small enough to be comfortable for the owner when alone. 
Consequently the solarium, largely of glass and facing south, 
was planned to open from the living-room, dining-room, and 
hall, thereby flooding the house with sunlight, and the guest- 
rooms were placed in a separate wing, forming an independent 
unit. The walls of the house are of stucco tinted slightly off- 
white, the roof is of cedar hand-split shakes, natural color, and 
the doors and windows are painted a soft blue-green verdigris 














Photographs by George D. Haight 

















The solarium and tree-shaded patio join almost im- 
perceptibly, and from the main rooms the garden 
seems practically a part of the house. The floor of 
the solarium is of walnut blocks laid in mastic, an 
interesting treatment used throughout the house, and 
the planting pockets are bordered with black marble 
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ECHOES FROM THE CHICAGO FAIR 


By ETHEL B. POWER 


Kaufmann-Fabry 
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Officially labeled though it may be as A Century of Progress Exposition, it is known 
locally as the Fair, and a Fair it certainly is. Not only do side shows of every kind separate 
the serious from the gay, the instructive from the comic, but there are interspersed, at short 
intervals, batteries of booths, — low, gay-colored buildings, where hamburgers and grape- 
fruit juice are dispensed, — which are a definite part of the grouping of the buildings. Thus 
it is possible to change moods every hundred feet, and so accept at the very outset the first 
demand the Fair makes on its throngs — that of receptivity to its many facets. 

The official guide says that it is a Fair organized primarily to show progress in science. 
And, in spite of its carnivalesque aspects, its superbly staged exhibits, beautifully and 
graphically arranged to show the development of the past hundred years in science, and 
especially in science as applied to industry, compel the attention of even the least practi- 
cally-minded visitor. In fact, there seems more artistry apparent in these scientific displays 
than in the more obvious fields of applied art. The cross section of a model in the Electrical 
Building, for instance, of a steam turbine and electric generator composed of an actual shaft 
and wheels, with the rest of the mechanism indicated by wooden blocks arranged in colored 
mosaic, is pleasing and understandable as a pattern and perhaps more comprehensible 
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Erected by the Common Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association, this house demonstrates a 
new use of reénforced brick, of which the 
floors and ceilings as well as the walls are 
made. The cantilevered balconies show 
some of the possibilities of this construction, 
but the irregularly shaped rooms seem to be 
hardly justified. Andrew Rebori, Architect 


The house at the top of the opposite page is 
built of Masonite, a pressed-wood composi- 
tion, on a wood frame, and is designed to be 
built of prefabricated units. The plan is par- 
ticularly well thought out and shows an ex- 
cellent relation of living, service, and 
sleeping areas. Frazier & Raftery, Architects 


The Stransteel house (centre of opposite 
page) is built on a framework of light steel 
channel uprights and girders into which spe- 
cial nails can be driven. Its walls are of 
enameled steel. The name is derived from 
the architect-designer, Carl A. Strand. The 
plan, although excellent in many respects, 
suffers, most people would feel, in having 
a living-room that ‘leaks out’ on three sides 


The house at the bottom of the opposite page 
has no skeleton frame, but is built of factory- 
fabricated, box-like steel units, running the 
full height of the building and filled with 
rock wool, to which insulating board and 
panels of vitreous enameled iron are nailed. 
Built by the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany and the Ferro Enamel Corporation, 
and designed by Robert Smith, Jr., Architect 
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This house is built on the factory plan. 
The plan may be infinitely varied, but the 
five-room house shown may be erected, 
it is claimed, in one week. It has a steel 
frame, to which pressed-steel panels are 
bolted, and in plan it is one of the most 
livable of the smaller houses in this 
group. Erected by General Houses, 
Inc., and designed by Howard T. Fisher 
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The house at the left was built by the Lum- 
ber Industries and demonstrates the many. 
logical uses of wood for the small house. 
The exterior walls are of redwood; while 
oak, white maple, American walnut, cy- 
press, Southern white pine, and Douglas- 
fir are used for paneling on the interior 
and ceilings. Ernest Grunsfeld, Architect 


‘Design for Living’ is the name given to 
the house below at the left, designed by 
John C. B. Moore, Architect. The ex- 
terior walls are of Homasote, a new ma- 
terial, on a wood frame. These walls, of 
unit panels, were erected in two days 
and demonstrate the economy of fac- 
tory method in the small house. The 
plan shows one large living-room com- 
prising library alcove and dining space. 
Terraces play an important part in the plan 
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to most observers than the abstraction, say, by Lurgat included in 
the exhibition of pictures at the Art Institute. Indeed, not only 
this but hundreds of other similar exhibits are more successful in 
their design quality than, alas, are many pieces of furniture seen on 
all sides. 

With Science thus elevated to a place of first rank, it seems 
fitting that Paul Cret’s Hall of Science should be placed in the 
focal position as terminus to the important, strangely enough the 
only conspicuous, axis of the grounds — namely, the Avenue of 
Flags. Here its best fagade, a curved wall of blue with huge white 
plaster figures in relief and interrupted by flying buttresses of 
modern angularity of form, gives a fitting climax to a vista through 
long red pennants hung from steel poles inclined toward the road- 
way at an angle of sixty degrees. On bright, clear days, deep 
blue shadows, cast by the white buttresses, play over its surface; 
on hazy days it vibrates in blue mists. Moreover, its tall square 
blue tower is visible from all parts of the grounds and impresses 
constantly the fact of Science Triumphant. 

Even in the group of small houses built to demonstrate progress 
in inexpensive housing, science is perhaps more evident than art. 
This is not meant as a derogatory statement. That science has 
contributed generously to make possible comfortable, convenient 
homes for those in the lower income groups is gratifying. It is 
perhaps necessary to take one step at a time. And now that we 
have recognized the desirability of stripping our buildings, whether 
large or small, of all meaningless ornament and useless excres- 
cences, and of designing them to embody in the most direct and 
fitting way the activities that go on within them, we shall soon feel 
the necessity, if we seem not sufficiently to have done so, of 
concerning ourselves more fully with the beauty of the structure 
itself. 

The fact that these houses, which are designed to sell for the 
most part for around $5000, are as well equipped with insulation, 
air conditioning, ample light and power outlets, and automatic 
devices of all kinds, as are larger, more expensive houses, brings 
the utmost in comfort and convenience to those whose budget 
makes but a small allowance for shelter. 

These houses are on the whole attractively furnished, naturally 
some more so than others, but what they exemplify primarily is 
open-minded experimentation in planning and in the use of new 
materials, and what they stand for is an entirely fresh outlook on 
the subject of housing rather than the achievement of a definite 
goal. They are milestones, and not the destination. But they are 
significant, nevertheless. 


An this group in the Home and Industrial Arts Exhibit there are 
ten houses of widely different design and materials. Their walls, 
for instance, include such a roster of names as the following, of 
which only two are familiarly associated with house construction: 
reénforced brick; homasote, a new material that claims to be fire-, 
water-, and vermin-proof; Masonite, or Presdwood, made from 
waste wood exploded into fibres and formed into boards; Rostone, 
a composition of limestone and shale; enameled steel nailed to a 
steel frame; porcelain enamel panels; pressed steel; California 
redwood; and plate glass. Here indeed is experimentation, and 
the critic of these houses must perforce view them as steps in a new 
direction, but in a di ection that is going to bring us to better 
houses for large new groups of people (Continued on page 108) 
































Rostone, a composition of limestone and shale, forms the walls of the house 
above. This is made in standard-size sections bolted together and attached to a 
steel frame. It may be colored and will take a high polish. This house also has 
a sun or recreation room on the second floor. Walter Scholer, Architect 


The circular ‘House of To-morrow’ supposedly gives a glimpse into the future. 
Its walls on the second and third floors are entirely of glass, transparent to the 
violet ray, but conditioned air obviates the necessity of windows. The interior 
walls are of an opaque black Carrara glass; the first-floor walls are of a bakelite 
product. The Venetian blinds are lined with aluminum to reflect heat and 
cold. The first floor is wholly for service, with laundry, heater room, hangar- 
garage, and hobby-room or workshop. The top floor has one room only, 
a solarium, which opens on to the roof. George Fred Keck, Architect 
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SCREENS ACKNOWLEDGE NEW USES 


SELECTED BY ISOBEL SMITH 


a8 


Screens, which in the past have been put in the category of unimportant and even 
bothersome necessities, have within the last few years steadily advanced from the 
position of a practical accessory to that of a vital adjunct in the decoration of the room. 
When they were chosen for that purpose only which their name implies, their chief 
requirements were that they be easily moved about and that they be more or less 
neutral in color. This role demanded that they be inconspicuous in every way. To- 
day, however, they have come into their own, decoratively speaking, and no one now 
who appreciates the contribution that any well-designed object can make to a room, 
or who realizes that nothing can be allowed in the decorative scheme that does not 
add to the beauty of the furnishings as well as to their practical aspect, regards the 
screen lightly. Nor does he add it as an afterthought. On the contrary, he gives it its 
full value as accent, background, color, or form, as the case may be, thereby achieving 
perhaps a dramatic result with a single gesture. For the screen rightly chosen may sum- 
marize an effect, or it may act as a foil to enhance the beauty of an architectural feature 
or of a choice grouping of furniture — uses which are plainly shown in the illustrations. 

















The screen at the extreme left has a 
bold design which makes it admir- 
able for a modern room, and is one 
in which line counts for its full value. 
It is of black and ivory lacquer, 
and as shown enlivens the pale rose- 
gray walls of the living-room in a 
bachelor apartment. It has large 
half-circles of mirror banded with 
brushed chromium which were intro- 
duced to stress the shining surfaces 
of metal and glass furniture used 
in the room. From L'Elan, Inc. 





Very different in scale and in spirit is 
the screen of four leaves at the left. 
This is of black leather decorated with 
antique white and gold Napoleonic 
motifs, and is used to bring a striking 


and appropriately 


imperial accent 


into the decoration of a neoclassic 
moming-room. It forms a background 
for a group of furniture and is an 
important element in this room, where 
the tones shade from golden yellow 
and olive-green to corn-color and 


ice-white. 














From W. and J. Sloane 
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The screen below of fluted wood painted and 
glazed, white on one side and brown on the 
other, may well play an important réle in a 
room, and its flexible accordion form per- 


mits the use seen here of forming a screen 
for the backgammon table and so giving the 
players a degree of seclusion without en- 
tirely separating them from the other occu- 
pants of the room. Classically simple, the 
screen also affords an effective background 
for the Empire pieces. Screen from James 
Amster, Bergdorf-Goodman; chairs and 
backgammon table from W. and J. Sloane 


Photographs by David Koser 
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In the bedroom above, decorated in the spirit of eighteenth-century France, even the smallest details reflecting the 
elegance of this period, a graceful slipper chair screen conceals an unlovely modern radiator. The delicately shaded gar- 
den flowers decorating the screen repeat the pinks, blues, yellows, and old white of the room. From R. H. Macy & Co. 


The screen below at the left, used in the entrance hall of a house furnished with English and French country pieces, pro- 


vides detail and pattern in contrast to the plain plaster walls. The mellow colors and droll decoration of the provincial 
scene also lend the needed warmth and afford an effective setting for an old carved oak chest. From R. H. Macy & Co. 


The adventures of the jolly travelers seeing the world from the top of the nursery screen shown below may well be the 
subject of many a bedtime story. And should these travelers inspire potential talents, the large panels of the screen 
may be replaced by blackboards to allow the children to try their own hand at illustration. From Childhood, Inc. 
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BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 





September is the flower-harvest month, just 
as October is the harvest of fruit. Now if ever 
gather lavish bunches with long stems and 
daring colors, as a final fling before frost. The 
main jobs of the month are planting peren- 
nials, now practically all dormant, and plant- 
ing narcissus bulbs outside 


In planting narcissus bulbs, bury them 11% times the diameter of the bulb, 
and place them 6” apart. Prepare beds 18’’ deep with good loam well mixed 
with bone meal or sheep manure. Never use fresh manure. However, if 
thoroughly rotted, i.e. odorless; it is an ideal fertilizer mixed with soil at the 
rate of four parts soil to one part manure. Plant bulbs at even depths lest they 
bloom unevenly. Use early varieties in the shade to balance later varieties in 
the sun. A conservative list of well-known narcissus (early to late) includes: 
Golden Spur, Sir Watkin, White Lady, Emperor, Empress, Barri Conspicuous, 
Poeticus. Plant bulbs which were forced indoors last winter in informal groups 
in the shrubbery bays or naturalize in colonies under apple trees 


Order tulips for October planting and keep in 
a cool, light place. If planted too early they will start 
this fall and waste strength which will be needed 
next spring. Consider these tulip characteristics 
when you plan the tulip effect: height, relative 
season of bloom, colors, companion crops. Dar- 
wins, Early tulips, and May-flowering tulips are the 
most popular classes. If you are a tulip fancier, 
include also some species, especially in the rock 
garden, such as eichleri (red), clusiana (striped), 
kaufmanniana (cream), also some of the new ideal 
Darwin tulips, Breeders, Parrots, lily-flowering, and 
grullemanni strain 





Use indelible pencil 
and set labels at the 
base of the plant so 
that they will not be 
cut off with the stalk 


Gather herbs before the dew is off the 
plants. Choose young tips. Hang up- 
side down in dark dry spot. Cover 
over with papers to keep off dirt. Mix 
herbsto powderwhen dry andstorethem 
away in corked bottles in a dark room 


If perennial garden bed is too wide to cultivate, develop service paths 
1’ wide at intervals. Add shrubs or small trees in a very large peren- 
nial bed to give a framework about which to plant perennials. These 
give vertical interest, in winter as well as summer, make for easy 
maintenance, and are in scale with the large beds 


Use some permanent barrier between hedge roots and flower garden, 

such as sheet zinc. Roofing paper may also be used. It comes in 
50-foot rolls 18’ wide and is easy to handle and cheap, though not so 
permanent as sheet zinc 


Plant rock plants from mid-September to mid- 
October 


Stunted dahlia growth is caused by dahlia mo- 
saic disease, which often follows an attack of 
leaf hoppers. These make holes in the leaves and 
the disease follows. Spray with nicotine 


Plant Madonna lily and lily-of-the-valley out- 
side and freesias inside for forcing 





Cut dahlia flowers early in the 


Dust hardy asters and chrysanthemums with sul- ening, Retene taieeslsotes 
phur for mildew. For red spider on chrysanthe- and put in water up to their 
mums use force of water from hose daily necks. Just before arranging 

slip the stems into hot (but not 
Spray aconite every two weeks with Bordeaux scalding) water for 2 minutes 


mixture to prevent blight. Note the bold foliage and then into cool water again 


as a foil for the fluffy, hardy asters 


If fungus disease attacks clematis, use Bordeaux mixture, as the plant will not 
stand sulphur 


Cut grass as long as it is growing. Do not cut newly planted grass until 5” 
high, and then set the blades of the lawn mower high 





Dust lilacs with sulphur when mildew begins. 
This does no permanent harm to the plant beyond 
disfiguring the foliage. Cut off any dead flowers 
or dead wood at this time. Keep lilac suckers 
off or not, according as you want a mass, as in 


hedges or tree forms saccade 


Continue to spray roses with sulphur for mildew and colored tissue paper 
and black spot in the tool house so 
that youmay wrapflowers 


Divide and transplant perennials. If the garden for guests on the spot 





Keep all annual plants well watered and flowers picked off. If straggly, cut 
back, but not to the ground. If annual aster gets the yellows, destroy the plant. 

Asters need sun for good color 

Bring home a few fern plants as a souvenir from the mountains. Keep the 

plant wet while moving and plant in the kind of site and soil in which you 

found them. If the fronds die back, new ones will come next year if the roots 

do not dry out 

Read Forest Trees of New England, a new and good tree book by Robert 

G. Leavitt 





needs thorough renovation, organize the steps 
in this order: — 

1. Plan the main groups on paper, at least of 
peony, iris, larkspur, phlox, asters, and tulips 

2. Label carefully existing plants of all named 
varieties of phlox, peony, iris, aster, chrysan- 
themum 

3. ‘Heel in’ all plants in a shady spot, near by 


For bold effects combine: Joe-pye-weed with Artemisia lactiflora in tall stone jar; Veronica longifolia 
subsessilis with Climax aster; New England asters with Helenium autumnale and white boltonia and 
Virginia creeper; branches of early crab apples 

For lighter effects combine: red zinnia with white cosmos in silver jar; white phlox Anton Buckner 
with pale yellow Aztec marigold and coreopsis in amber glass; Anemone japonica hupehensis with dark 
purple petunias in lavender glass; nemesia with Artemisia Silver King and nepeta in pewter; aster South- 


if possible 

4. Trench the soil by digging it 18” to 2’ 
deep and putting present top-soil in bottom of 
the new bed and present bottom soil on top. 
Mix in bone meal (6 quarts to a cubic yard) 
with all soil. Leave beds two weeks or more if 
possible before replanting 


Shear deciduous hedges for the last time this 
year 


cote Beauty, lavender, with yellow zinnias 


In dividing phlox leave five to six stalks to a plant 
and plant 12” apart. Choose original stalks, not 
seedlings 

Leave four or five stalks to each larkspur plant, 
and plant 18” apart. Do not set too deep or 
they rot 

Leave three or four stalks to aster and boltonia 
and plant 12” apart (choose new growths to leave) 


Now, if ever, gather lavish 
bunches with long stems 
and daring colors, as a 
final fling before the frost 














BULBS IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


By ALLEN H. WOOD, Jr. 


The surge of interest toward rock-garden development during the 
past decade has progressed almost entirely along the line of al- 
pines. True, we hesitate long enough to tuck in a few Iris reticulata 
here or Lilium elegans there — perhaps we even include a few 
bulbs of narcissus minor, yet the sum total of the bulbs used is but 
a small proportion indeed as compared to the total number of other 
plants. Why have the Sedums, Sempervivums, Campanulas, such a 
fascination for planners of rock gardens to the exclusion of the 
bulbous plants? Yes, they are beautiful, of course, yet where can 
you find more beauty than is stored in bulbs? 

The very form and construction of a rock garden are ideal for the 
satisfactory growth of bulbs. Correct drainage is ever present, while 
the various slopes and hollows lend themselves readily to the 
furnishing of just the kind of soil each type of bulb demands. From 
late February to November bulbs will provide a wealth of bloom 
and interest. If you feel it is necessary to include alpines and 
trailing plants, do so by all means, yet use them as the frosting 
on the cake — let the cake itself be bulbs for a change! 


In a sheltered comer of your rock garden where a sizable pocket 
contains soil rich in leaf mould and not too sunny, plant as many 
as you can afford of the marble-sized bulbs of tiny /ris reticulata. 
This February-to-March-blooming gem comes to us from the 
Caucasus region. Brilliant yellow markings accentuate the rich 
violet color of this wee early iris, and when you bend near it on 
a sunny day in early March, the rich fragrance will make you glad 
indeed that such treasure is yours. Reticulata’s cousin, Iris histri- 
oides, blooms at about the same time and is just as entrancing. 
Another sheltered leaf-mould pocket should contain bulbs of 
pavonia. Pavonia is sometimes called the ‘peacock iris,’ yet bo- 
tanically speaking is really Moraea pavonia — not a true iris, 
though closely resembling one. All of which, however, does not 
in the least detract from this Asiatic flower of white to light blue, 
with its brilliant green-black or blue-black spot at the base of the 
petals. One more miniature iris should be included with reticulata 
and pavonia — hermodactylus tuberosus, the widow iris. In spite 
of the rather formidable name, this iris is curious and interesting. 
The Ides of March usher in the lustrous apple-green of this bloom 
with its petal lips of velvety, Stygian purple. 

The lowly minor Dutch bulbs, snowdrops, Chionodoxa, winter- 
aconite, Scillas, and grape-hyacinths, should by all means be in- 
cluded if there is space available. They are so welcome in early 
spring and lend themselves readily to groupings with other bulbous 
plants. A mixture of Muscari Heavenly Blue with Leedsi nar- 
cissus will plant for you a shimmering picture of blue and soft 
yellow. A similar picture can also be made by substituting Tulipa 
sylvestris for the narcissi. The giant snowdrop, Galanthus Elwesii, 
will often flourish in the rock garden, while in the border it tends 
to dwindle out after a year or two. 

The stout and rapidly growing stalk of Fritillaria imperialis or 
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crown-imperial should comfortably nestle somewhere near the 
base of your garden. In spite of the unpleasant odor, this April 
umbel of drooping, lily-like flowers — each with a trembling tear 
— is a welcome adjunct. Don't grow the common lobster-colored 


variety; try Maxima Yellow, a splendid golden-yellow form. This 
has a glistening sheen in full light that smacks of fresh dairy butter 
in the sun! 


Asiil and May bring to us the troutlilies or Erythroniums. Here, 
in this group of American plants, are jewels which might well be the 
envy of any lapidary. Thankful for partial shade, they revel in rich 
crumbly soil full of old leaf mould. The peculiar dry corms of this 
family, though not bulbous, are generally classed with the bulbs 
in any but scientific descriptions. Exquisite alone, the Erythroni- 
ums may well be used as base plantings for taller flowers. E. ameri- 
canum is the colloquial dogtooth violet, with lily-like flowers, 
about 4” in stature, whose colors run in tints of white, cream, yel- 
low, pink, and rose. The familiar mottled leaves which distinguish 
this family add greatly to the beauty of the graceful blooms. 
Other Erythroniums obtainable are: E. californicum, creamy white, 
four to five flowers on a stem; E. citrinum, creamy white with citron 
centre; E. giganteum, white, spotted brown; E. grandiflorum 
robustum, bright yellow; E. hendersoni, light purple with maroon 
centre; E. hartwegi, yellow; E. revolutum Johnsonii, rose-pink; 
E. revolutum praecox, cream, banded maroon; E. revolutum, 
white, tinted lilac. There are others of this family, but the vari- 
eties mentioned will suffice for any grouping or colonization. 
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The small Fritillaria are also useful. They are exquisite in small 
groups in the rock garden. If their location is a happy one, they 
will multiply year after year until a veritable mass of nodding bells 
will welcome you some morning. Fritillaria meleagris is the fa- 
miliar ‘guinea-hen flower’ or checkered fritillary. Dwarf, pendulous 
flowers in various shades of color curiously checkered, striped, 
and splashed. Fritillaria pudica has one clear yellow bell and is 
fond of a dry sandy spot. F. camschatcensis rises to a height of 18” 
with whorls of rich purple blossoms. Try this Fritillaria above a 
grouping of Erythronium hartwegi. 

Tulips, of course, should be a factor in the painting of your rock 
garden picture. Cottage and Darwin tulips will thrive year after 
year in the rock garden without lifting, as a rule, yet if you feel 
concerned about the welfare of some particular tulip, lifting the 
bulbs after the foliage dies presents no great difficulty, as they will 
undoubtedly be grouped in small colonies. Of particular interest 
are the species tulips. Here we find a group of bulbous plants 
whose size and brilliancy are well suited for rock-garden u e. 
If your garden is large enough, try a combination of Darwin tulip 
Mrs. Harold Pratt and Scilla campanulata. If your garden is small, 
limit the tulip family to the species variety. Here, however, you 
have a wide choice, all beautiful, and some unique as well — 
T. fosteriana, for instance, whose scarlet blooms are often 10” 
across, or |. patens, which produces three or four fragrant blossoms 
of yellow and bronze on each 3” stem. Many worth-while species 
tulips may be chosen from the following: australis, yellow and 
brown; clusiana, outer petals cherry-red, inner petals white; 
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NARCISSUS BULBOCODIUM 


LILIUM HANSONI 


LILIUM REGALE 





dasystemon, yellow and white; eichleri, scarlet-crimson; fos- 
teriana, vermilion-scarlet; greigi, orange-scarlet; hageri, brownish 
red; kaufmanniana, creamy white with yellow centre; linifolia, 
scarlet-vermilion; marjoletti, pale yellow with green star at base; 
montana, scarlet; oculis-solis, crimson; patens, yellow and bronze; 
primulina, primrose-yellow and white; sylvestris, yellow, combines 
beautifully with Muscari; Sensation, violet-carmine. 


Narcissus is the very epitome of spring. There are literally hun- 
dreds of varieties to choose from and choice is difficult, as personal 
taste is such an important factor in the matter. Fortunately, as far 
as the rock garden is concerned, there are several species of nar- 
cissi which seem to have their being just for rock gardens. These 
little narcissi are much smaller than the grandiose varieties which 
flaunt their white and gold loveliness in the perennial border and 
against evergreen backgrounds. They are just a little bit fussier as 
to where their feet are buried and who their neighbors are, yet 
again the rock garden can provide just such locations as they prefer. 

The cyclamen-flowered narcissi or triandrus species prefer partial 
shade. These miniature narcissi are very different in appearance 
and size and their ethereal beauty must be actually seen to be 
appreciated. The dainty reflexed cups of this species and its 
hybrids never fail to call forth exclamations of surprise and wonder 
from those seeing them for the first time. All of the following 
triandrus species are easily available: Agnes Harvey, snow-white; 
Madonna, white; Moonshine, white; Queen of Spain, yellow. 
The triandrus grow under 10”. Among (Continued on page 110) 
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A HOUSE TO FULFILL MODERN 


By E. T. STEFFIAN 


To build a small house cheaply, quickly, and well — this is a 
simple statement of the complex problem which always confronts 
the architect. The problem is not new, but its solutions are devious. 
The house illustrated is a modern solution. 

This dwelling can be built, according to the method outlined 
below, for 15 per cent less than the prevalent cost for material, 
10 per cent less for labor, and it can be completed for occupancy 
in 50 per cent less time than is customarily taken. These savings 
are realized not in cheapening any materials, not in hiring unskilled 
artisans, but in the substitution of a process — a master plan which 
adapts design to construction and construction to design, and both 
at the maximum cost, for the completed house, of $5500. 

For the past few years the architect and the builder, as well as 
the home owner (for this discussion is to be limited to residential 
work), have been facing the problem of new methods of construc- 
tion. Many articles and books have been written covering this 
subject, and many good ideas have been presented. During the 
past year the tendency has been to put out new materials which in 
themselves have merit, but which if employed suggest a complete 
revolution of the building industry. It is a known fact, however, 
that very little, if anything, is created entirely without any relation 
to what has gone before. Methods, styles, and trends are always 
an outgrowth from, or development of, something which has 
gone before. 

With this in mind, this discussion is therefore one which deals 
with materials now actually on the market, which can be used 
with economy, efficiency, and, above all, elimination of waste and 
labor. The departure from accepted practice, moreover, is not 
radical. 


The house illustrated has been prepared especially with the one 
prime requisite of the present-day home owner in mind — low 
cost with maximum comfort and economy. The rooms are ample, 
well ventilated, properly exposed, and arranged to make house- 
keeping as simple as is humanly possible, and the $5500 top 
price may be considerably shaded, depending on the section of 
the country where the house is built. 

For convenience, we shall assume a level lot for the site. 

Let us now examine its construction. The materials are known 
to everyone — concrete, brick, stone, and wood — and are the 
ones used in the average residence. Plaster alone is eliminated 
from the list by this method. In its place comes wood fibre, of 
which more anon. 

Beginning with the foundation, you will note that there is no 
basement. For this reason, excavation to a depth of 2’ is sufficient, 
excepting under the outside walls. Here a trench 1’ deeper by 
about 2’ wide runs all around the building. The outside line of 
this trench is 1’ outside of the building line itself. At the corners, 
and at intermediate locations, holes 2’ square are dug, extending 
down to solid foundations such as rock, hard gravel, or hard clay. 
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Now we can begin to build. There are certain companies which 
manufacture pre-cast concrete beams right in their yards. They 
have metal forms and reénforcing steel at hand and assemble the 
forms to your direction if the job requires special sizes, but they 
use these forms over and over again and consequently eliminate 
the cost of labor and material necessary to build the forms in the 
field. These beams are delivered at the job in trucks with equipment 
adequate to handle them. With this truck comes another, loaded 
with ready-mixed concrete. The beams are placed in position 
in the trench so that the outside face is on the building line. They 
are held there temporarily while the columns are poured into the 
hole ready and waiting for this process. When the poured con- 
crete has set, the steel rods which project at either end of the pre- 
cast beam are encased in the concrete of the column, and, for all 
practical purposes, the foundation is an integral wall around the 
whole of the building. Although pre-cast concrete beams are not 
available everywhere, they are quite common in most sections of 
the country. Where this process is not in general use, casting in 
the field is quite possible, though involving small additional cost. 
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After the foundations and grade beams are in place, the waste 
lines for plumbing are laid, running from approximate location of 
fixtures to the street sewer. This is the only equipment line which 
runs under the floor. The main water supply line is brought into 
the house at a convenient point through a metal sleeve in the 
grade beam, as are the electric and gas supply lines. These are 
brought up later, inside a partition or an outside wall, to a con- 
venient distributing point above the ceiling. Hereafter the various 
fixtures, heater, range, and electric outlets, are fed from above. 
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This house, although it harks back to the past to some extent for its design, 
is very up-to-the-minute in its construction. By taking advantage of 
new methods the contractor estimated the cost as given below. The base- 
ment is eliminated and a heater room is placed on the first floor 








DONE oie) 88455 6505050050600 0e Veter vad ewewrsaneiecteen taxes ses $1000.00 
Plumbing, gas fitting, plumbing fixtures, medicine cabinet................+. 390.00 
Na 5 565450564005 00.6 n shen es se iaeleenesemasedie nana newene canes 665.00 
OPP eT rer rrr rr rrrrererrre rT rrrrrrerrr rr Terr rr rr rier 85.00 
Picrmnnee Fon netic GaMNG so 5 0.5.5 ccc eccececscsccccctsscesceccesees 60.00 
NINE ie Dias saa Behan Seiniesavawe eis 6 video ebie Cha ene aha aeaNNeN 345.00 
etal ae 5 Nie (6 tsdinig:sicd 40-410 vie eA wig pla ee Nae oe Kk 60.00 
Shades, screens, and weatherstrips..... 2.0... cece c cece cee ccceeeeeeeeees 85.00 
sete anne AINE CS TONE 5 5 5 oo 5 inca. t: cine cise datelale eiareit'sidie die <isieiless 195.00 
NS org cs havc cashosbeacteetccebiaccwaeneNeseeeeuene 200.00 
Interior and exterior finish, rough lumber, shingles, clapboards, fibre board, 

SG HUNG: COMO DIEING 6 0.5.5.0 0.06.0.5.5 6 s:c00icnes 0ciceeene cde vees 1070.00 
gc ia: cnrn 4.440 dusle Sinsianeiersie Oe 6 bine Vials where ROW Mbinwweraee 745.00 
SIE EERE CE OL ETE ee TT Fe PORE OE 21.00 
NNN a So iia. 0's 5.900055 600 046 Sneeuubarpese teaceousade 50.00 

$4971.00 
A aS 6s dis. tic s ¥i0s sds debd seseaespbesewtawenew aie 497.00 
$5468.00 


The next step is a concrete floor about six inches thick over the 
entire partially excavated area. This floor is poured over a cinder 
and gravel fill, is properly reénforced and waterproofed, and rests 
in a notch which has been provided for that purpose on the inner 
side of the grade beams. 

The fireplace and heater foundation has been poured with the 
columns and now the chimney can be built up in the accepted 
manner. This completes the masonry work. The heater is then 
installed where called for, adjoining the fireplace and attached to 

















the flue. The heating system used in this house is conditioned hot 
air fired by an oil or gas burner. If by oil, the tank must be placed 


outside the house. 

In the meantime the contractor has been building up the outside 
walls, interior partitions, and the like in his shop. This is somewhat 
of a departure from the usual practice. However, it has several 
advantages. The walls of the superstructure and interior partitions 
can be built up in the shop in sections, effecting great saving in 
labor and materials. The rough lumber can be cut by machinery 
to exact sizes, thus eliminating a great deal of the usual waste 
and labor which are customary in a building operation. Further- 
more, the weather does not affect the progress of the work, and 
consequently the contractor can figure more closely on his actual 
cost and overhead expenses. 

All of the walls of the house are actually laid out in the shop. 
Instead of 16” centring for studs, a suitable framework has been 
designed which is actually rigid and will withstand the stress and 
strain of years. Rough, seasoned lumber is used in sizes large 
enough to permit the assembling of units without lessening the 
actual strength of.the individual members. A smaller number of 
units is used, but each is designed to do its full quota of work, 
thereby doing away with many lighter units which swell and shrink 
and buckle with changing weather conditions. These large mem- 
bers are spaced at 4’ intervals. The studs are spiked and bolted to 
sills and beams and the window frames are all put in place. Then 
sheathing is applied to the outside and (Continued on page 106) 
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HIPPOPOTABUS 


A Cross-Country Home 


By HELEN SPRACKLING 














All the comforts of home have been skillfully incorporated into 
this perambulating house-on-wheels, whose interior is painted 
a cheerful peach color with trim in tangerine. A permanent 
couch occupies one side of the main cabin, and by night the 
breakfast-nook seats become, Pullman fashion, a ‘ond 





couch. Racks and cupboards afford ample storage space, and 
aft of this room are a lavatory and completely equipped galley 


Emagine that you had a home in each lovely sequestered spot that 
you ever saw or with every beautiful view that you ever admired. 
A snug, comfortable little home with modern conveniences and 
considerable luxury. That is just about what it amounts to for Mr. 
- and Mrs. James A. G. Davey of Old Greenwich, Connecticut. 
From the Mexican border north to Canada, from California through 
the Yellowstone to Cape Cod and Novia Scotia, in the sands of 
the desert or a city parking lot, in the cool shade of a redwood or 
the orange groves of Florida, home is for the Daveys wherever 
Hippopotabus is parked. 

The idea of a home-on-wheels is by no means new. But to pos- 
sess the world in comfort and luxury is rare indeed. That the func- 
tional fitness of the car is so complete is undoubtedly because 
Hippopotabus was evolved from a real need. Mr. Davey is an 
explorer and a naturalist, a ‘big tree hunter’ and a lover of wild 
flowers. He is also an expert in color photography. ‘I had long 
felt the need of such a car,’ he explained to me. ‘So often after 
a long tedious trip we would arrive at a tree | wished to photo- 
graph too late for the best light. Waiting till the next day invariably 
meant retracing our steps and the all-too-frequent problem of where 
should we spend the night. The usual result was that we went on 
without the picture. Now, when | arrive at my destination, we 
park Hippopotabus and wait for the dramatic moment. And | needed 
a laboratory, a dark room,’ he continued, ‘where | could develop a 
plate immediately. In my color work of trees and flowers | must find 
out at once before | leave my subject if | have caught its full beauty.’ 


Mr. Davey’s investigation of various commercial trailers soon 
convinced him that something special would have to be built 
for his particular need. It was while considering the idea of a bus 
chassis on which to build a special top that he met Diogenes. 
Diogenes was a 28-passenger bus once the property of Walter 
P. Chrysler. Having conveyed a party of anti-Prohibitionists in 
search of truth across the continent and back again, Mr. Chrysler 
had no further use for Diogenes and sent him back to where he got 
him. In all, the bus had covered less than 10,000 miles. And then 
along came Mr. Davey and with no hesitation took Diogenes home 
to Mrs. Davey. For, while the idea of this home-on-wheels 
originated with Mr. Davey, it remained for Mrs. Davey to bring it 
to ultimate completion. 

Everything was removed from the interior but the driver's seat. 
No blue prints or drawings were made; all planning was done 
directly on the floor itself. Shipbuilding carpenters adept at mak- 
ing the most ‘of space were called in, and under Mrs. Davey's 


guidance what had once been only a bus now became a home. 
And thus Hippopotabus! It has a living-room, dining-room, and 
bedroom, — but not all at once,—an enviable kitchen, an 
adequate lavatory. It is filled with decorative charm and sunshine 
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color. Walls and ceiling are painted peach with trim in tangerine, 
these being colors, Mrs. Davey explained, that take well in color 
photography. In case of wind or storm it is often necessary for 
Mr. Davey to photograph specimens inside the car. In the left 
side of the forward compartment is a high permanent couch 
covered with a striped yellow and tangerine denim and piled high 
with cushions in shades from yellow to flame. A single blue-green 
pillow affords a striking accent. Below this couch are capacious 
drawers which hold photographic supplies and clothes less used. 
Evening clothes are carefully arranged here, for Mr. Davey often 
lectures en route and there are dinners and other attendant festiv- 
ities. On the right, and occupying exactly the same amount of 
space, are two seats facing each other. These are upholstered in 
brown leather. A little tangerine-painted table stands between 
them, which at meal time is covered with a hand-blocked cloth 


in shades of peach, yellow, and tangerine. The dishes are beetle- 


ware in yellow and tangerine, the glassware Mexican and blue. 
Beneath one seat is stored the household linen, which carries out 
this sunshine color scheme even to the dishcloths and Mrs. Davey’s 
aprons; in the other seat are many books. Here Mrs. Davey also 
sits to read and write while Mr. Davey drives. So easily does 
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Hippopotabus ride that she can even do needlepoint en route. 

By night these two seats become, Pullman fashion, a second 
couch. Its mattress during the day has been a part of the couch 
on the left. ‘And they are the best inner-spring mattresses | could 
get,’ said Mrs. Davey. ‘No camp beds for us.’ Overhead, both 
right and left, are racks, the left one holding trim zipper bags 
and baskets which are in turn medicine kit, sewing supplies, writing 
materials, and what have you; the right one, fishing rods, guns (but 
not for hunting), rolls of bright-colored materials used as back- 
grounds for color photography. In the ceiling is a hatch for light 
and ventilation; once, when Hippopotabus unconventionally 
went into eight feet of water, it saved the lives of Mr. and Mrs. 
Davey. But that is beside my story! Complete privacy is assured 
by curtains of the striped material also used as couch cover. These 
are held in place by little brass hooks instead of the usual rod. 
At night the couch cover becomes a curtain for the outside door. 
There is a radio at one side of the door to the galley — principally 
to keep in touch with the news, says Mr. Davey. 

Aft of this compartment is the galley, Mrs. Davey's pride and 
joy. At the left as you enter are a large working surface and sink 
of Monel metal. Arranged here is a two-burner gas stove on 
which may be used a one-burner ovenette; Mrs. Davey often 
bakes biscuits, muffins, and potatoes en route. And she has 
smothered many a chicken! Ingenious racks hold cooking imple- 
ments and keep everything in place. Above this space is a twenty- 
five-gallon water tank which provides running water for the sink, 
shower bath, and lavatory. There is a smaller reserve water tank 
in the rear. By simply turning around, Mrs. Davey is at the ice box, 
which has ample food storage and is large enough to hold a 
fifty-pound piece of ice. On this side also is amazing cupboard 
and locker space, with a shelf above all on which are a bread box, 
books in use, and the radio battery. Aft of the galley on the left is 
the lavatory—dark-room, finished in black enamel the better to 
keep out the light. Included in its efficient arrangement are a 
ventilator, shower bath, toilet, and a basin with running water, 
for developing purposes. Mrs. Davey ‘calls the remainder of the 
rear compartment ‘the bos’n'’s boxes’ — storage space with a 
clothes rod above for clothes in daily use. 


The upkeep of this de luxe home-on-wheels is very small. A 
bottle of gas for the burner, which is stored on the ‘back porch,’ 
lasts two people several months. The water tanks are filled at gas 
stations, and ice too is usually obtainable there. Milk, eggs, and 
chickens are obtained at farms, but Hippopotabus is well stocked 
with staples before leaving port. Mr. Davey figures ten miles to 
a gallon of gas; oil, he says, costs very little. The engine is a 125- 
horsepower Chrysler marine motor, and, in addition to the regular 
gears, Hippopotabus has a sub-low gear which will pull it out of 
almost any hole it may get into. It is capable of high mileage, but 
the average Davey speed is twenty-five miles per hour, since of 
course they are out to see what they can see. They seldom plan 
to arrive anywhere at any given time. The exterior of the car is 
painted aluminum, with tangerine trim and name in black. On 
the ‘back porch’ beside the gas tank are a large box of tools and 
an extra double tire. On the roof is a platform which may be 
reached from the interior through the hatch. Here are kept a 
couple of porch chairs, and Mrs. Davey plans a removable tar- 
paulin fence so that sun baths may be taken in complete privacy. 
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LARGE BENEFITS FROM SMALL CHANGES 


A defunct Living-Room comes alive and two useless Rooms are happily combined 


MARY MILLER, DECORATOR 
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Before its transformation the living-room above had 
a scrambled-looking paper, drop ceiling with low 
picture moulding, imitation mahogany doors, and 
muddy cream woodwork. By using a good modem 
wallpaper in tones of tan, yellow, and faint sunset 
pink, painting the doors to match the tan in the 
paper, and raising the picture moulding, a restful 
background was obtained. The rug was dyed deep 
plum, the wing chair covered with flowered linen, 
and accenting notes of emerald green and white were 
added to give distinction to the revivified room 


A music-room and sunroom, both too small for real 
usefulness, were thrown into one to create this 
pleasant dining-room. The walls were then papered 
in French blue, and the dark oak woodwork painted 
to match. Overdraperies of apricot gauze frame 
woodland views without, and by this window at the 
end of the foom is arranged a graceful breakfast 
grouping which includes two old Hepplewhite chairs 
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A NEW ARBORETUM 


For many decades the Arnold Arboretum in Boston has been the 
Mecca of gardener and botanist from every section of the country, 
who have come from far and near, eagerly seeking to increase 
their knowledge of plants. And now, at length, within the environs 
of Philadelphia a new arboretum has come into being under the 
custodianship of the University of Pennsylvania, and on an after- 
noon in early June the Morris Arboretum was formally dedicated 
to the use of the public. 

An arboretum is something which is not built in a day. It is 
the work of a lifetime, and the Morris Arboretum on the slopes of 
the Wissahickon is a magnificent tribute to nearly forty years of 
devoted labor on the part of the late John T. Morris and his sister, 
Miss Lydia Thompson Morris. Bartram’s Garden, which was 
established in Philadelphia in 1728, was one of the earliest 
botanical gardens in this country, and now, after the passing of 
more than two centuries, Philadelphia is to have an arboretum 
which may well be ranked among the finest in existence to-day. 

Notable among the rich and varied collection of trees in the 
Morris Arboretum is the group of pines, which includes the one- 
leafed pine (Pinus monophylla), an extremely rare species from 
the arid regions of the Southwest, the nut pine (Pinus edulis), 
and the lacebark pine (Pinus bungeana), an Oriental species. 
The three species of true cedars are also to be found: the cedar 
of Lebanon, the deodar, and two magnificent specimens of the 
Atlas cedar, one a silvery-leaved and the other a golden-leaved 
variation. Along the eastern border of the arboretum there is a 
beautiful avenue of oaks, and beside the stream a superb group 
of magnolias with their huge leaves and curious cone-like fruits. 
The collection of viburnums, so lovely in the autumn, is of partic- 
ular merit, and the collection of hawthorns is one of the finest to 
be found anywhere. In this connection it is interesting to know 
that a lifelong friendship existed between Mr. Morris and Dr. 
Sargent, who was for more than half a century the Director of the 
Armold Arboretum, and, during the years when Mr. Morris was 
developing Compton, specimens were frequently exchanged and 
careful records were kept in order to determine the relative ad- 
vantages of the Philadelphia and Boston climates. 

Not only are the usual functions to be carried on in connection 
with the Morris Arboretum, but as a result of the very generous 
bequest left by Miss Morris and her brother the University of 
Pennsylvania will be enabled to undertake work of a most inter- 
esting scientific nature. New cultural methods will be tried out, 


eminent scientists will be employed to make a study of plant 
diseases and insect pests, and in the immediate future a special 








survey will be made of the nutritional needs of trees and of the 
susceptibility of different species to disease. A well-equipped 
research laboratory has been established at the arboretum, which 
will be supplemented by the research facilities of the University. 
Lectures will be given from time to time by authorities in the 
fields of botany and horticulture, and bulletins dealing with mat- 
ters of horticultural interest will be issued. Indeed, the opportuni- 
ties for service are almost unlimited, and, as the years pass, those 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia, and in other sections also, will turn 
more and more to the Morris Arboretum for aid and inspiration. 


THREE JUNE FLOWER SHOWS 





There is something very appealing about the June Flower Shows. 
The early spring show which is held in Philadelphia in March each 
year is such a vast, impersonal affair that it leaves much to be de- 
sired, and for the most part it offers opportunities only to commer- 
cial growers and to such amateur exhibitors as have greenhouses at 
their disposal. But the June Flower Shows are much more intimate 
and offer an opportunity to every gardener to enter into friendly 
competition with his neighbor. 

The largest and perhaps the most interesting of the June shows 
this year was the joint exhibition of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society and the Rutledge Horticultural Society, with the Garden 
Club of America and the Garden Club Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania codperating. The Arrangements for Arrtistic Effect were 
unusually well staged, and the awards were of particular interest 
owing to the fact that the judges wrote their notations upon the 
card of each exhibitor. This seems to be an innovation, which is 
certainly a most helpful one and might well become a universal 
custom. In the past we have probably all occasionally found 
ourselves much perplexed over certain awards, and yet we could 
only stand and wonder why one arrangement had received a prize 
while another had been utterly disregarded. We knew full well 
that the judges must have some good reason for their decision, but 
the reason was never explained. How much more helpful it is, 
therefore, to find a notation on the exhibitor’s card which reads, 
‘Color lovely and relation to container good. Regret long-stemmed 
flowers cut short, as in iris at base of container.’ Not only are these 
notations of inestimable value to the exhibitor, but they are a help 
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and guide also to the casual but interested observer who may some- 
time decide to try her hand at exhibiting. Perhaps this new de- 
parture is one of the many happy outcomes of the various courses 
in Judging which have been offered within recent years. 

Among the outstanding exhibits at the Rutledge Show, and 
one which was considered worthy of a silver medal award, was a 
collection of seedling Hemerocallis exhibited by Mrs. Arthur 
Hoyt Scott. We never cease to marvel at Mrs. Scott's skill as a 
hybridizer. The Cheltenham Nurseries — which, by the way, is a 
most interesting venture on the part of Miss Jane Haines, a member 
of the Garden Club of Philadelphia — had a fascinating exhibit 
of rock plants, and the Frandama Gardens showed some beautiful 
varieties of Spanish iris. Mr. Weiss'’s bowl of Clematis viorna, 
with its curious crimson blooms, attracted a great deal of attention, 
as it was unfamiliar to almost everyone. And fortunately it was 
labeled. What a mistake it is not to require the labeling of each 
and every exhibit! Surely one of the functions of a flower show 
should be the wider dissemination of garden knowledge, and yet 
this matter of the proper labeling of exhibits is often utterly 
ignored. How annoying, for instance, to approach eagerly an 
exhibit of iris in a class ‘one stalk each of not over twenty-five 
varieties’ only to find that the individual stalks are not labeled, 
and that it is very difficult if not impossible to find out the names 
of any varieties which are unfamiliar to us. Of how much greater 
value would such an exhibit be to the public in general if each 
variety were labeled. At a recent show | happened upon a very 
eager and intelligent gardener who was vainly trying to find out 
the name of a flowering shrub which was used in one of the ex- 
hibits. It was not labeled and she could find no one in either 
official or unofficial capacity who could tell her the name of that 
particular plant. 

The Spring Flower Show held on the second and third of June 
in Lansdale was a great success this year. Mrs. D. Bruce Moyer 
and her Flower Show Committee arranged a most interesting sched- 
ule of classes, and one which proved to be quite a novelty was the 
aquarium class —a balanced aquarium, aquatic plants, and fish 
being required. 

At the Lansdowne Flower Show there was a very interesting 
exhibit of native trees, some twenty-five varieties being shown, 
all well labeled. It is surprising how many of us have only a very 
limited knowledge of our more common trees. We take them so 
for granted that we fail to be tree-conscious. One of the most 
striking things at the Lansdowne Show was a beautiful Styrax 
japonica tree in full flower which was used in connection with a 
mass planting as a background for the peonies. 
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POCONO MOUNTAIN-LAUREL TOUR 


Unique in the annals of Garden Club activities was the Laurel Tour 
through the Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvania on those two 
glorious days of mid-June. The tour was sponsored by the Garden 
Clubs of Pennsylvania and the Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety, with Mrs. Allen Reed as the able chairman of the com- 
mittee, and headquarters were established at the Skytop Club in 
the Poconos. 

The laurel was at the very height of its glory, and never before 
had such an enthusiastic garden group gathered together to enjoy 
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its beauty. The lovely mountain trails wind for miles through the 
forests, and in many a deep, shady glen the hemlock trees tower 
eighty or a hundred feet in height above the rocky ledges in which 
their roots have found anchorage. The laurel and rhododendrons 
grow luxuriantly beneath the sheltering branches of the oaks and 
pines, and in these glens are found the few remaining bits of 
primeval forest in Pennsylvania. So inaccessible have they been 
that the cutting of timber has been either impossible or imprac- 
tical, and they have come down to us as a priceless heritage. 


CITY GARDENS 





With its suburbs so readily accessible, Philadelphia has never felt 
the urge to develop its city gardens upon an extensive or elaborate 
scale. We in Philadelphia, therefore, have nothing which can in 
any way compare with the Turtle Bay Garden project in New York 
or with the delightful gardens of Sutton Place. We have, however, 
in the older residential sections of the city, a few very intimate 
little gardens which possess undeniable charm, and on a pleasant 
afternoon last spring the Society of Little Gardens arranged to have 
a group of these thrown open to the public. 

To the country person used to wide spaces, and to the city 
person who is accustomed to accept the brick walls and hot pave- 
ments of the city as inevitable, these tiny gardens are a revelation. 
Working against great odds, these determined gardeners of the 
city have created, each for her own joy, a green oasis. Some of the 
gardens are so small and so shut away from sunlight that it is sur- 
prising to see anything survive, but with patience, skill, and per- 
sistence wonderful results have been achieved. 

The garden of Miss Mary R. Cole on Delancey Street was one 
of the most charming of the group. Steps lead from the house to a 
broad, pebbled terrace, and within the garden there is a luxuriant 
planting of mountain-laurel, rhododendron, azalea, and ferns. 
There are a number of pleasant details of ornamentation, and 
clambering up over the house there is a magnificent wisteria which 
adds greatly to the beauty of the garden. 

The garden of Mrs. E. T. Toogood is unique in that it has been 
constructed upon the roof of a garage. It is approached by a very 
picturesque staircase and also by a door opening from the second 
floor of the house, which makes it readily accessible. The central 
feature is a small round pool encircled with forget-me-nots and 
spring bulbs. The outer bed against the parapet wall is filled with 
flowers, and the cedar trees which seem cheerfully to withstand 
the city atmosphere give form and dignity to the design. The 
garden of Mrs. George Earle Raiguel is but a tiny area hardly more 
than six feet in width and twenty feet in length, yet it is very charm- 
ing with its gay potted plants and the little tile fountain against 
the brick wall. The dining-room windows look out upon it and 
it adds greatly to the livableness of a city home. Mrs. Logan 
Rhoads's garden is also diminutive in scale, being but a pathway 
between the house and the high fence which forms the boundary 
of the property, but hanging pots of ferns and flowers have been so 
skillfully used that it is full of loveliness. A tiny wall fountain 
gives that pleasant trickle of water which is so cherished an attribute 
of an enclosed garden. Indeed, almost all of these city gardens 
have some form of water, either a pool or sometimes a fountain. 
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Photographs by Frances Benjamin Johnston 





ONE GARDEN LEADS TO ANOTHER 


The Georgetown Garden of Mrs. Albert G. Simms 


The design of this garden is unusually interesting, since the lots were bought one by one 
and are on different levels as well as being of different widths and depths. The walks 
of the main garden, shown above, are flagged with bluestone and the flower beds edged 
with box. Evergreen azaleas in the borders, combined with the box, give an evergreen 
effect through the winter and are particularly lovely when blooming in the spring. The 
tulips, too, in this garden have been planted with particular care and show lovely drifts 
of color from shell-pink to cherry-pink into pale and deep lavenders, and then to shades 


of bronze and apricot. The steps and gateway lead from this level to the apple-tree 


garden above, at the left of which is a brick play house. Curved paths make a large 


diamond of lawn in the centre of this garden, and in the comers are pyramidal apple trees 


ROSE GREELY, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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Beyond the apple-tree garden is the bowling green, ending in the little paved spot where stands 
a statue by Alfeo Faggi flanked by calla lilies and shaded by a white magnolia. The beds at either 
side of the flagged walk which borders the bowling green are planted with Kurume azaleas in 
pale and deeper pink with a ground cover of forget-me-not Anchusa in front. Behind are Ma- 
honias and English holly for winter green, and weeping bush cherry and magnolia for early bloom 


Curtain walls capped by carved wooden urns break into the planting beds of the main garden at 
the corners and make a novel treatment for these usually awkward areas. In these partially enclosed 
spaces are planted pairs of standard wisterias and of Pyracanthas clipped into pyramids. Other 
wooden urns used at intervals on the walls surrounding the garden help to tie the design together 


The paved terrace, opening from the living-room of the house, is five feet or more below the level 
of the main garden. In order to prevent its seeming too shut in, the terrace wall was kept low and 
the sloping bank above it planted with heather and prostrate Pyracantha. The long flight of steps 
is broken by using three curved ones at the bottom, flanked by lead pots filled with flowers. 
Around the paved terrace are narrow borders planted with white evergreen azaleas, Pieris japonica, 
and standard Pyracantha, and the curved steps are Aanked by soft masses of evergreen honeysuckle 
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Photographs by H. Parker Rolfe 


INDIGENOUS TO PENNSYLVANIA 


The House of Dr. James P. Hutchinson 


Doe Run, Pennsylvania 


R. BROGNARD OKIE, ARCHITECT 


Preserving the original walls and pointing, the outlines of this old house were but 
slightly modified by the addition of a porch and new roof to the wing and the 
building of a terrace across the main part of the house. The plan at the left shows 
the unusual arrangement of stairways that lead from one room to another, each room 
having its own fireplace. A view of the dining-room is shown as the frontispiece 
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Surrounded by towering trees, 
this hillside house looks out on 
the south and west sides across a 
creek and wide sweep of meadow 


An oven to the right of the large 
fireplace, shown below, indicates 
that this room, on a lower level 
than the rest of the house, was 
originally used as the kitchen. 
Now with its brick floor, chintz- 
hung windows, and comfortable 
chairs, it has become a cosy study 
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MRS. JOHN WASHBURN COOLIDGE 
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Our READERS are interested in the trials and errors 
in your garden wherever it is. Look to this page each 
month as e market place for ideas, helpful experiments, 
and sage observations. Send your findings to Mrs. John 
W. Coolidge, care of the House Beautiful, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston. We will pay $5 for each one printed. We 
counsel you to send your items typed, double-spaced, 
and written es briefly as the examples on this page. 


A ROCK GARDEN GONE NATIVE 


While Vinca minor, the common periwinkle, and Mitchella 
repens, the partridgeberry, settle between themselves, the su- 
premacy of the creepers in my rock garden, Aquilegia canadensis 
follows Hepatica triloba and Sanguinaria canadensis in spring's 
sprightly parade of wild flowers — these are natives, taken with 
care from their woody haunts within a ten-mile radius of home. 
The hepatica and bloodroot will surrender their places to the wild 
columbine, that merry madcap of spring natives, with its red and 
gold blossoms nodding in every little breeze at the purple mea- 
dowrue which spreads above it like a maidenhair fern. Later in 
the month the gorgeous mountain-laurel, state flower of Connec- 
ticut, will burst its buds with radiant pink cups, and Cypripedium, 
the ladyslipper, — now, alas, almost gone entirely from where it 
used to live prolifically, — will share its attraction with Arisaema 
triphyllum, the club-like jack-in-the-pulpit. 

Among the cacti and Sempervivum and the Sedum, which, 
with Arabis and Geum and Phlox subulata, are common to all rock 
gardens, these natives thrive and blossom profusely, so that in 
another year the thinning-out processes that are always necessary 
in well-ordered gardens will be essential. And it will be a prob- 
lem not easy to solve, in choosing between natives and exotics, 
for a rock garden ‘gone native’ surpasses beyond expression any 
others | have seen. — E. Palmer Clarke, New Haven, Connecticut 


MOUNTAIN-ASH AND BITTERSWEET 


To grow mountain-ash seedlings, crush the berries as soon as 
ripe and wash off the pulp. Plant in September, in a plot that will 
not be disturbed. The seed bed should be mulched overwinter, 
the cover removed in the spring. Few seeds show life earlier than 
the mountain-ash. They will sprout as so many grains of corn. 
Transplant to some unimportant place in the garden for a few 
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seasons or until large enough to be set out where they are to 
remain. 

Save the seeds of your bittersweet that you have had in the 
house all winter and plant them in seed pans or a hot bed. They 
will soon come up. Transplant when the true leaves appear. When 
the weather is warm and settled, transplant outdoors where they 
are to grow. Always plant two bittersweet together for pollination. 
Treat the same as any other young perennial, and in about three 
years you can pick your own sprays of bittersweet for winter 
decoration. We have a hedge of it growing over a stone wall, 
all grown this way, from seed. — Mrs. Edward F. Londergan, 
Rutland, Massachusetts 


FOR THE ROSE BUG 


For those who have been tormented by that pest, the rose bug 
or rose hopper, | can, after years of experience, recommend the 
following: sulphate of iron applied once a month (one ounce per 
square yard) during the growing season, as early as possible in the 
spring, and late in the fall before covering. It is spread over the 
ground and lightly worked in with a hoe or a rake, preferably 
when the ground is damp. The iron comes in crystals, and the 
lumps should be broken up. Dealers in chemicals supply this at a 
small cost per pound. The crystals should be kept from green 
foliage, which it burns, but it does not injure grass. 

This process kills the grubs in the earth before they develop 
into beetles. The first year's application may not destroy them 
all, but each year they will become less. It should be spread about 
all plants where the beetles have been working — peonies, white 
phlox, grapevines, and so on. 

lron sulphate may be kept in a dry place for years. The plants 
make a vigorous growth of fine dark green leaves, thus repelling 
more deadly fungus diseases such as mildew and black spot. — 
L. L. Hetzer, Groton, Massachusetts 


PROLONGING THE LILIUM AURATUM 


So many gardeners find their Lilium auratum disappearing after a 
year or two of bloom that they may be interested to know that 
Ihave a clump of those lilies which are coming up in my garden 
for the eleventh season. Even the seed catalogues tell us that they 
last but a few years. 

| made an experiment which has been so far successful in pro- 
longing their lives. After the season of bloom is over | dig away 
the soil from around the bulbs to a depth of eight inches or more, 
and fill in with rich leaf mould from the woods and from the com- 
post pile, taking care not to include any lime. Just before the 
ground freezes | dig in a handful of bone meal. The clump is in a 
raised bed, so it is well drained, and | water it freely all summer. 
I plant petunias around the roots as a ground cover to keep them 
shaded from sun and heat. They have thrived on this treatment. 

When cutting these lilies one should always leave six or eight 
inches of the stalk, including a few leaves. If cut close to the 
ground the bulbs cannot be nourished and will die, as | learned by 
experience. | cut more than half of my stalks for a wedding and 
wondered why the clump was smaller the following spring, until 
| read that the bulbs needed some leaves for growth. Possibly 
too close cutting may be the cause of the frequent disappearance 
of these lovely lilies. — Mrs. Seth Thornton, Mount Desert Island, 
Maine 


Note: Lilies, as a general rule, should be planted in the fall, as holding them 
over until spring diminishes their strength. It is always well, too, to plant a lily 
bulb at its own particular depth, and slightly on its side, so that moisture will 
not settle in the bulb and cause it to rot. Place a little sand beneath the bulb 
and a little more on top when planting, as this will help the drainage situation 
even more. If the bulb should not appear the following season, do not dig 
it up — they are often extraordinarily slow in sending up their first leaves. 
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Owners save 20% to 50% 
fuel with the 
G-E OIL FURNACE 


Of 


HAT ISN’T A CLAIM. It’s a fact— 

a fact proved by hundreds of letters 
from delighted users. When you know the 
full story of this remarkable furnace you 
will easily understand their delight. 


The G-E Furnace is really not an oil 
burner at all. It’s not an attachment you 
put inside a boiler intended for some 
other kind of fuel. It’s a complete oil 
furnace, with a steel boiler specially de- 
signed for oil fuel. It is designed and built 
as one co-ordinated unit by General 
Electric Company, after five years of 
scientific research. 


So good-looking is this furnace that 
you'll want to turn your cellar into a 
recreation room right away. And beautiful 
as is its appearance, the way it works is 
even more beautiful. 


No soot, no dust, no noises. No feeling 
too chilly one day and too warm the next. 
Automatically (without thought or effort 
on your part) the temperature stays where 
you want it. All the hot water you want, 
too—winter or summer—at a big saving, 
In the summer, only the water is heated. 


The day you install the G-E Oil Fur- 
nace your expenses go down, not up. Sav- 
ings on fuel usually average 20 to 50%. 


How is this possible? Through the 
unique design of the furnace itself. And 
through a new atomizing principle called 
“Impact Expansion.” This principle en- 
ables the furnace to burn a cheaper grade 
of oil—and makes it get a lot more heat 
out of that oil. Each tiny drop is broken 
down into millions of microscopic par- 
ticles. And so each drop goes a lot further. 


Used with either steam, hot water or 
vapor. In homes having warm air ducts 
it is used as part of the G-E Air Condi- 
tioning System, for winter use alone, or 
with cooling for year-round service. 


Now made at a lower price in a size for 
smaller homes, as well as in standard size. 


Installed under supervision of com- 
petent, factory-trained engineers. No 
need to wait until fall. Special G-E pay- 
ment plan makes it easy to buy right now. 
A small down payment—enjoy hot water 
all year long at a big saving—and no 
more payments until fall. 


Mail the coupon now, while you think 
of it, for complete free information. No 
obligation. 
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B Cut-away, cross-section view, showing 
revolutionary new way in which the 


ees G-E Oil Furnace burns the oil, gets 


. . . Low Water Cut-Off 


G-E type Burner Mecha- 
nism... All-electric Con- 
trols . . . Welded Steel 
Boiler . . . All-electric 
Ignition . . . Built-in Do- 
mestic Hot Water Heater 
... Electric Clock Thermal 
Control . . . Rotary Oil 


Pump ...4-Second Flame 
Detector... Water Circu- 
lator (Hot water system) 
. . . High-Temperature 
Cut-Off (Hot water sys- 
tem) ... Pressure Cut-Off 
(Steam or vapor system) 


(Steam or vapor system) 
... Domestic Water Tem- 
perature Switch... Auto- 
matic Vacuum Breaker 
(Steam or vapor system) 
... Expansion Relief Door 


m more heat out of tt.““Impact-expansion” 
atomization breaks the oil into a finer 
mist than ever possible before. 


Furnace 


. . . Fine Silver Contact 
Points, Quick-make and 
Quick-break .. . Self-oiling 
G-E Motor (Direct Drive) 
... Outer Jacket of Steel, 
Glyptal Finish, Chro- 
mium Plated Trim. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC OIL F URNACE 


Air Conditioning Department, 570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SHOWROOMS OPEN EVENINGS 


INDIANA — INDIANAPOLIS, 
Air Conditioning Corp. 
ILLINOIS — cu1caco, Air 


Conditioning Corp. 


MICHIGAN — LansING, The 
Barker-Fowler Electric 
Company. 


OHIO — cincinnati, Bard 
& Barger, Inc.; CLEVELAND, 
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Once again decidedly feminine styles in 
dress, coiffure, and the background of cor- 
rect and harmonizing room decoration are 
in fashion. Which, of course, means wall 
paper—Thibaut wall paper—especially the 
authentic and numerous Thibaut Colonial 
designs. These may be had with carefully 
harmonized fabrics. 

If you would like to receive swatches of the 

designs shown above —please write us—a 


post card will do. Address: Richard E. Thibaut, 
Inc., 24 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


THIBAUT 








WALL PAPER AND DECORATIVE FABRICS 





. . . into the FALL 
An Ideal Time to FENCE 


As summer wanes nights grow longer and trespassers 
have more time to work. A sturdy Stewart Iron or Chain 
Link Wire Fence makes a permanent boundary that 
spells “stay out” to such uninvited guests. Besides as- 
suring the privacy that your home and family deserve, 
Stewart Fences protect your shrubbery and flowers 
equally well. There is a Stewart design for every type 
of home. 

Write for a descriptive booklet and the 

address of your local Stewart office. 


THE STEWART IRON WoRKS COMPANY, INC. 
901 Stewart Block 7 —- 
CINCINNATI, OHIO A 











The House of Exile 
By NORA WALN 
“Undoubtedly one of the most delightful books of personal 
experience that has yet been written about China.” 
— Pearl S. Buck, author of “The Good Earth.” 


With frontispiece in full color and 15 illustrations in 
black-and-white by C. LeRoy Baldridge. $3.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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GARDEN HOUSES OLD AND NEW 


Continued from page 84 


rubbers; a cotton umbrella; a desk with drawers or a chest to hold gloves and 
scissors, kneeling pads, and other small garden accessories; pegs for hat and coat 
and smock; a cupboard for tea things, and the opportunity to display samples 
of the owner's pet hobby, be it Staffordshire goats or odd bits of china. Old 
prints of flowers, birds, or animals are often chosen for the walls. 


The floor in any garden house should have a surface easily cleaned and one 
that does not show every footstep. Hooked rugs are appropriate, especially in 
flower designs. 

Each house has its own individuality and character, depending upon type and 
location. 

In Virginia there is a small garden house, cleverly furnished in the crude man- 
ner. Upon a rough pine side-table a pair of flatirons, now hallowed by antiquity, 
make fitting book-ends in a particularly appropriate setting. Coarse homespun 
at the windows and rush mats on the floor are in keeping. A mortar-covered 
stone fireplace equipped with wrought-iron crane and andirons completes the 
atmosphere of comfortable solidity. 

Much that we put into a garden is of a highly perishable nature. The first 
thought in the mind of the novice in garden making is to have flowers — masses 
of brilliant flowers, flowers for cutting. As time goes on the feeling is more for 
the creation and necessity of a background. The professional gardener creates 
this background first, and the result is a garden of permanent charm. 

Small trees, walls, flagged, brick, or gravel areas, pools, and a garden house 
form backgrounds creating an atmosphere in the garden that does not die with 
the passing of a few flowers. 


A HOUSE TO FULFILL MODERN NEEDS 


Continued from page 101 


the clapboards are fastened in the usual manner. The interior of the frame is then 
covered with a sheet of wood-fibre material which is an insulating material and 
comes in large sheets 4’ wide, the joints centring on the studs. This material 
replaces plaster, and its smooth surface is then ready for painting or papering, 
which can be done directly on this surface. Research has proved that this fibre 
material, although it is all wood, does not shrink or expand lengthwise or in 
width. The expansion which does take place is in the thickness, but is negligible. 
Also this material can be worked and sawed and planed like wood, so that the 
joints are almost imperceptible and can be covered with a good paint. 

The ceilings and roof can be assembled in similar manner. The ceiling joists 
are cut to correct sizes, and the same fibre board nailed to them properly so 
that whole sections can be put together at one time. The roof rafters are laid out 
at proper intervals, covered with fibre board for insulation. On top of this board 
is placed waterproof felt and the shingles nailed on, as would be done in the 
field. When all is ready, the various sections can be trucked to the site, placed 
in position, and bolted together. Where sections of exterior wall come to- 
gether, in order that the vertical joints will be staggered, short pieces of clap- 
boarding are omitted in alternate courses at the shop. These blank spaces are so 
arranged that they will abut each other and may be filled in at the job with one 
long length of clapboard. Similarly, certain shingles are omitted on the roof 
and put in place in the field. When all is in its proper place, the house is as 
sound as any built by the usual method. 

After the walls are in place, one duct is carried from the heater up above the 
level of the ceiling joists and then horizontally lengthwise from one end of the 
building to the other. From this duct smaller ones branch out to the various 
outlets which have been provided in the interior partitions near the ceiling line. 
Since the warm air is forced through the system by a fan, it can be regulated at 
each outlet to drop down into the room, be distributed evenly, and thus main- 
tain a uniform temperature throughout. 

The last stage is the finish, interior and exterior. The various elements of the 
building come with a shop coat of paint for protection. The plumbing fixtures 
are attached. The bath and kitchen will have linoleum floor covering applied 
directly to the concrete slab. The other rooms may have wood floors laid in 
mastic cement on the concrete floor, or any of numerous floor surfaces can be 
installed. 

The interior finish, cornices, baseboards, door and window trim, and so on, 
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These New IMPERIAL TABLES 





Here, a delightful 18th Century 
chairside table and plant stand 


| "| 
NA) wot Thal combine with an Early American 
_e ie th coffee table to create a setting of 
Seg f ; 
Aa ’ unusual beauty. 


2 







and here’s a new book TO SEND FOR 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (Dept. HB-933) 

Enclosed find 50c for which kindly send me 
“DECORATING SECRETS.” 


Name 


An 18th Century hostess 
table, the acme of soct- 
ability and comfort. 


tive tables—-the very cream of a 
famous designer’s sketchbook 
have been created for all who love fine 
things yet must watch budgets carefully. 
Never before has Imperial been able 
to offer such enticing values. Never 
before, such beautiful woods, authentic 
styles, intriguing types and fine crafts- 
manship — at the low prices quoted by 

these stores. 


"Tae: delightfully smart and distinc- 


This special grouping offers an unpre- 
cedented opportunity to add irresistible 
charm and convenience to your home. 
Each design in this wide range of types 
is available in genuine mahogany or 
walnut. See them at your dealer’s. 
Consider their decorative possibilities 
— their practical usefulness. And buy 
as many as you need—for your own 
home — or for gifts that will be last- 
ingly appreciated. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The smart grace 
and usefulness 
of this beautiful 
th Century 
tier table make 
it a most desir- 
able choice for 
any living room. 












A lo vely Georgian 
coffee table with re- 
movable tray. Beau- 
tifully carved base. 


This Empire 
occasional table 
possesses unusual 
distinction. Note 
the interesting 
brass gallery. 



















Early American sewing cabi- 

net. Decorative and practi- 

cal as occasional piece or 
night-stand. 








This small Chippendale 
book cabinet and deco- 
rative Georgian magazine 
and paper rack, hold 
particular interest for 





the lover of books. 


Send for “DEcorATING SECRETS,” 
the delightful furniture _ style 
book that tells how to add new 
beauty and charm to your home. 
Suggests lovely arrangements, 





Address 


proper period styles, etc. Pro- 





fusely illustrated. Sent postpaid 





City. State. 


for 50c. 











are being shown 
for the first time 
by these Stores 


GREAT LAKES ZONE 
* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. 
State, Washington, Randolph 
& Wabash 

S. I. FRANK & SON, INC. 
2412 W. North Ave. 


MANDEL BROS. 
State, Madison & Wabash 


ROBINSON-LANGTRY CO. 
3210 Lawrence Ave. 
RUSNAK BROS. 
2424 Devon Ave. at Western 
839 W. 79th near Halsted 


SCHOLLE FURNITURE CO. 
121 8S. Wabash 
PEORIA, ILL. 

BERGNER FURNITURE CO. 


QUINCY, ILL. 
ROY BENNETT, INC. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
HOUSE OF LINDBERG 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
THE JOHN BRESSMER CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
WOLF & DESSAUER CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


c. B. HOWARD CO. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
SHIDLER BROS. MFG. CO. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
E. H. CLARK CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
THE J. L. HUDSON CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
HERPOLSHEIMER CO. 


MT. CLEMENS, MICH. 
SCHUTT FURNITURE STORE 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
HENRY FEIGE & SON 
AKRON, OHIO 
Cc. Ud. YEAGER CO. 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 
EBENHACK & SON 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ALMS & DOEPKE CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
F. G. & A. HOWALD CO. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 
CHAS. SCHROER & SONS 


APPLETON, WIS. 
BRETTSCHNEIDER FURN. CO. 


MADISON, WIS. 
FRAUTSCHI’S, INC. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
KLODE FURNITURE CO. 
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Residence of A. Lyman, 
Esq., at Bellport, Long 
Island. Shingles painted 
with Cabot’s DOUBLE- 
WHITE Collopakes, trim 
with Cabot’s Green 
Gloss Collopakes. 


Whatever your 
Paint Problem, 
“Collopakes” will solve it 


Whether your house is wood, brick, stone or cement, 
Cabot's Collopakes will give it a beautiful and enduring 
finish. These scientific colors mark a new era in the painting 
of houses, inside and out. The patented Collopaking Process 
by which they are made gives them covering and lasting 
qualities which impress everyone who uses them. They will 
make your house look and stay like new. 


Cabot's DOUBLE-WHITE is a heavy non-gloss collopake 
of tremendous covering power, whiter than white lead and 
oil and more durable. Old Virginia White has all the cool- 
ness and texture of fresh whitewash but is waterproof and 
long-lived. Gloss Collopakes have a lasting high gloss that 
stands up outdoors under severe weather conditions, and 
the Interior Flat Collopakes are softly-tinted washable colors 
for interior use. Let us send you color cards and full 
information on Cabot’s Collopakes. Use coupon below. 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


FOR EVERY PAINT USE 
Made by the Makers of CABOT’S CREOSOTE SHINGLE and WOOD STAINS 


tht bekt- 


Inc, 
Manufacturing Chemists 


141 MILK STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send me Color Cards and information on Cabot’s Collopakes. 


are now applied, and sash and doors are put in place. These have been equipped 
with hardware and weatherstrips where called for. Then comes the painting or 
papering, and finally the electric fixtures and similar appliances are installed. 
Screens and shutters can be put on when the painting is practically complete. 


Before grading around the house, a dry drain is laid around the foundations 
in the space provided for it. This should be laid in coarse gravel to pitch to some 
low portion of the land or to a dry well away from the house. When the grading 
is done, planting, flagstones, and walks will complete the job. 

This particular method of prefabrication will undoubtedly raise the question 
of whether or not it is practical for one house. In normal times any woodworking 
plant or wood-finish mill can easily manufacture one house or more by this 
method at an appreciable saving. While many of the mills are now either closed 
or operating on a greatly reduced schedule, there are some in almost every 
locality actually geared up to handle a job in the manner described above at an 
actual saving to the owner. 

The figures given below the sketch of the house show in itemized form the 
cost of this house as it has been estimated in the Boston area. 


ECHOES FROM THE CHICAGO FAIR 


Continued from page 93 


who to date are most inadequately domiciled. At least three of these houses 
are designed on the principle of prefabrication and mass production, with con- 
sequent economy in time of erection and cost, and in this field certainly they 
make a valuable contribution to the subject. 

The plans of this group show a large divergence in merit; but with the excep- 
tion of the hexagonal brick house, which it is difficult to square with logic, and 
the circular glass house, which is frankly provocative, they denote progress in 
comfort in a limited space. It is easy to criticize these plans on one score or 
another, as the visitors may do who, for instance, object to the lack of a separate 
room for dining, or of a separate entrance hall; but it must always be remembered 
that the house plan which is ideal in every particular does not exist, and that there 
must be compromise somewhere. For the very small house, the combined 
living-room—dining-room is not only economical, but is practically imperative. 
To most people who accept this scheme, however, the dining alcove placed 
where it can be screened from the living part of the room, as it is in the Stran- 
steel house, the General Houses house, and the Masonite house, is more 
adaptable to common habits of living than a dining area which has no definite 
confines, as in Design for Living, the brick house, and the House of To-morrow. 
The living-room in the Stran-steel house, on the other hand, suffers because of 
leakage into the two hallways, but these openings were undoubtedly left for the 
purposes of an exhibition house, and the one from the entrance hall can easily be 
closed up to a normal-sized door. 


Otag: 
yes Dd DEFINITE TRENDS 


The omission of a cellar in most of these houses, with the placing of heating 
equipment on the first floor, emphasizes a definite trend in domestic building. 
In the brick house and the House of To-morrow, the first floor is given over to 
service, and the living-room is placed on the second floor. It is difficult for 
anyone who accepts the idea of indoor-outdoor living, of which a garden easily 
accessible is a vital part, to be sympathetic toward this development of the plan. 
On the other hand, an attached garage on the ground floor, even for the very 
small house, has come to be considered a necessity and is shown in every in- 
stance but two. 

Although there are many buildings at the Exposition which have no windows, 
the houses — except, paradoxically, the glass one — gain a large part of their 
attractiveness and livability from the window groupings. In the General Houses 
house, for instance, the concentration of the living-room windows in the dining 
area and in one corner makes the disposition of the light in the room very 
pleasant and a good grouping of furniture easily possible. In the Masonite 
house the large windows in the living-room wall opposite the entrance and in 
the dining bay, in both cases extending from floor to ceiling, make the room 
most inviting as you enter, and very cheerful to those inside. And yet this use 
of glass, carried to an extreme as it is in the House of To-morrow, whose walls 
above the first floor are entirely of glass, seems an exaggeration of a desirable 
quality that is not justified. All-glass walls are a contradiction of the instinct for 
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shelter, and deny the very pleasures that a room is designed to give. Of course, 
when a house is large enough to have many rooms, then an all-glass sunroom is 
another matter; but for the common living-room in the all-year house, the 
hearth, or some other indoor feature, still seems a better general focus than an 
outdoor scene. 

The recognition of the importance of the out-of-doors in the design of these 
houses is better shown by the generous use of terraces, and not only from the 
ground floor, but from the second story as well, it is possible in most of them 
to step out into the open air from several rooms. 

The kitchens in every case are exceedingly well equipped. Here the uni- 
versal demand for concentrated logical arrangement, labor-saving devices, and 
plain, smooth, easily cleaned surfaces has been very satisfactorily met. Indeed, 
in service these houses seem to give all that to date we are conscious of wanting: 
automatically conditioned heat, with a minimum of attention; the forced circula- 
tion of cleaned, cooled, and humidified air; ample power and light at the touch 
of a switch; mechanical refrigeration; and organized space for all ordinary needs. 
It remains only, it would seem, to make these features still more available by 
decreasing their cost. 

New materials appear too in the interiors. An immediate observation is that 
plaster walls have been largely eliminated. Used instead are wall boards of 
various kinds: ply-wood; vinylite, a synthetic material; sealex; Masonite; 
bakelite; linotile; Carrara glass; Kair, a Japanese laminated wood product 
mounted on paper; woven cellophane; and Merimet, a copper sheathing 
welded to fabric. Some of the wall boards are used with beveled edges, which 
give a very satisfactory finish, and they are fastened with concealed nailing. 
In the Stran-steel house an effect of paneling is attractively obtained by recess- 
ing, and also a slight play of color by a change of tone on the different surfaces 
of the wall boards. Glass blocks, hollow and of different colors, are used en- 
tirely for one building adjoining this group. It is not a house, but is designed for 
the display of glass products. These bricks, however, suggest various uses in 
domestic building and might be employed effectively, for instance, for parts 
of exterior walls, for interior walls, for panels in garden walls, and for other 
garden features. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 





In furnishings, modern pieces are used in most of the houses in combination 
with nineteenth-century furniture; although, in Design for Living, modern is 
used alone and most convincingly. (This house was shown in the May issue of 
House Beautiful.) Indeed, the two bedrooms in this house seem particularly to 
mark a high standard in decoration. In the design of the furniture and in the 
use of color they are outstanding. In one of them are harmonies of gray-violet- 
blue, gray, and white; in the other, grayish peach and gray. The plain full 
hangings of white cotton in the first room, and of a gray-peach woolen of soft 
texture in the second, as well as the other furnishings, seem in perfect taste, and 
in pointed contrast, it must be confessed, with the elaborate treatments in some of 
the other houses. Simplicity and appropriateness seem too often to have been 
lost sight of, perhaps because exhibition psychology has too much prevailed. 

In the general buildings, on the other hand, the underlying motive was pri- 
marily to create what might frankly be called exhibition architecture. And this 
motive here seems entirely justifiable, both theoretically and in the results 
obtained. The buildings are certainly a new expression in the field of architec- 
ture, strange in form and amazing in color. Large blocky masses, they have 
vast expanses of wall mostly unbroken by ornament or even windows. Where 
glass is used, it is concentrated for climatic effect, as in the Horticultural Build- 
ing. Naturally some of the buildings appear more successful than others, and 
different observers will have their different favorites, no doubt. But it seems as 
if there could be only unanimity of agreement about the Chrysler Building, 
designed by Holabird & Root. Seen from a distance, its white towering walls, 
built around a small open interior court, are striking in form and pleasing 
in color, in contrast to heavier colors on many of the other buildings; while seen 
from the court, which is a refreshing oasis, generously furnished with comfortable 
chairs, its alternating white and lavender walls, smooth and unbroken, carry the 
eye upward to a small, symmetrically cut, angular patch of blue sky, from which 
they seem to filter a cool white light. 

Do these buildings, then, forecast the next stage in our architectural develop- 
ment? Are they milestones, as the houses seem to be? They need not, I think, 
be taken quite so seriously as this. They are first and last carnival architecture, 
built for a distinct and temporary purpose, designed in bold forms to house 
special exhibits, to arrest attention, to stimulate the imagination, to remove us 
for the time being from the world of accepted ideas. They bear the same rela- 
tion to architecture, perhaps, as a poster does to the art of illustration. A poster 
presents one idea, simply, graphically, and without confusing detail. These 
buildings likewise strike a single note, but they seem eloquent within their 
designated range. 





BETTER TIMES 
ARE HERE 


and here’s 


BETTER TIME! 


Times are better. But there’s still no 
better time than Telechron. 

During Depression, many clocks 
were cheapened in a frenzy of cut- 
price competition. Telechron quality 
is and always has been consistently 
the highest. Telechron self-starting 
clocks mark minutes smoothly, 
silently, accurately—and are still the 
outstanding electric clocks. 

Today, Telechron offers the most at- 
tractive models in its history. They’re 
priced as reasonably as fine materials 
and precision workmanship permit. 
The New Deal has pushed some prices 
up—may increase others later. Buy 
now. You can, almost anywhere. 


Warren TELECHRON Co., Ashland, Mass. 





Huntington has a handsome mahogany case 
with Spanish high-lighted finish. It’s 171%4” wide. 





(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by Warren Telechron Co.) 








GLASSWARE SPARKLE 


Fine crystal glassware reflects the 
beauty of your table setting. 
Wright’s Silver Cream will make 
table glasses sparkle like fine cut 
gems. Use Wright’s for house- 
hold cleaning tasks, too . . . for 
silver, porcelain, tile and chromi- 
um bathroom fixtures. It’s a nat- 
ural cleaner—safe and non-abra- 
sive. Send for a free sample jar. 


J. A. WRIGHT @& Co., INC. 
17 Emerald Street 
Keene, N. H. 


WRIGHT'S 





SILVER CREAM 








LOVELY 
LOTUS 


IN STERLING SILVER 





Watson 
Sterling 





THE WATSON COMPANY 
45 WATSON PARK 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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Use Tulipa Kauf- 
mannaina freely. 
A lovely varie 
for the roc 
garden or for 
naturalizing. It 
should be in 
every collection. 
12 for $.85. 100 
for $6.25. 





TULIP TIME Is Here 


disappointments. It’s hard to tell 
which ones will be the fast-selling 
favorites. So it’s a friendly act on 
our part in urging early ordering. 
Never have we had as wide a range 
of varieties, or better bulbs, at such 
agreeable prices. 


T'S time to take time, to decide on 

the ones you want. Time to order 

them. Time to plant them, any time 
from now till freezing. 


There is a distinct advantage in early 
ordering. It insures your getting all 
the ones you select. Stocks are full. 
You get what you want. Later on Send for the new catalog. It’s more 
the favorites run out and that means worth your having than ever. 




















32 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio 
Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 
AMERICA’S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 














STRIP NOW 
for Winter Warmth 


Your dog’s surest protection against Winter 
ills is a new, healthy coat. It’s fun to pluck 
and strip him with the Duplex Dog Dresser. 











_ TRIM is not enough. Only by plucking and stripping 
can dead hairs be removed, thus avoiding possible 
skin irritation. 


DUPLEX DOG DRESSER 


The New Improved ‘Plucking and Stripping Comb 


Strips, plucks and trims any dog. Will not gouge the coat. 
Leaves no steps. Gives a smooth, even finish. Complete with 6 blades 
in leather pocket sheath $1.50. Extra blades, 5 in package 50c. 


TERRIER TRIMMING CHART 


A necessity for the amateur. Complete in- 
structions on how to trim, groom, pluck, strip 
and condition all terrier breeds. Describes 
terrier build and anatomy. 27 illustrations. 
RMN <b bcos kepe thee css e ee $1.50 
THE DUPLEX DOG DRESSER, 

Dept. B9, 192 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Enclosed find $........ _ eee Dog Dressers, $1.50 
nek. Per. ....... Terrier Charts, $1.50 each. 
dn EEE Ca MOMS re dens nea, ieee oer 
PINIIN 5 rc vinw st) cnpukcas cabo husdiess voce sees 
Sl MON, wank csawtpssiakaa en ae a ees 





| YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
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BULBS IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


Continued from page 99 


the miniatures we also find a true trumpet form. These little fellows grow to but 
3” in stature and bloom very early in the year. Several small trumpets are: 
Minimus, yellow; Minor, yellow; W. P. Milner, white. One other narcissus 
should be included in the rock-garden list — bulbocodium or hoop-skirt 
daffodil. The name ‘hoop-skirt’ suggests the type of flower that peers out 
through the rushlike foliage of this species. This plant, too, prefers damp sandy 
soil and, if happy, will rear its scant six inches in ever-increasing numbers. 

Don't forget the crocus! It is far too colorful and reminiscent of spring. Instead 
of using the common garden forms, try some of the numerous true crocus species. 
Many delightful color and habitat choices may be made from the following: 
Ancyrensis, yellow, Asia Minor; Aureus, golden yellow, Transylvania; 
Banaticus, white, Hungary; biflorus, white, purple-lined, South and West 
Europe; Candidus, white and purple, Asia Minor; etruscus, lilac, Italy; 
Fleisheri, white, Asia Minor; hyemalis, white, Palestine; Imperati, violet, Italy; 
Korolkowi, orange-yellow, Turkestan; Reticulatas, white, Southeastern Europe; 
Sieberi, blue, Greece; susianus, golden yellow, Crimea; tomasinianus, lavender, 
Dalmatia; versicolor, lilac, Southern France. 

Later to bloom than the snowdrops and much larger in size is Leucojum — 
the snowflake. Several groups of a dozen bulbs each are most welcome in the 
spring. The bulb of this species is somewhat prone to disease before planting, 
but when established seems to thrive in almost any location with no attention 
other than occasional thinning out. 


CINDERELLAS AMONG THE BULBS 





The botanical family Allium, which fathers among other things the common 
garden onion, is one of intense interest in the rock garden. There are many 
Cinderellas in this family awaiting only the attention of Prince Culture to blos- 
som forth in varicolored beauty. Europe has long fostered the surprising varia- 
tions concealed in the bulbs of this group, while we, here in America, are just 
taking cognizance of the Alliums. Purple, blue, violet, white, pink, yellow, 
and green — a spectrum of color which has great value in many places other 
than the rock garden as well as in the rock garden. The sizes of various species 
run from 6” to 4’ and most of the blooms are splendid for cutting. The following 
species will bloom for several weeks — the flowering time ranging from that of 
the early irises to August. Allium acuminatum, 10’, red-purple; A. albo- 
pilosum, 8” of deep violet; A. azureum, true blue, starry clusters to 12”; 
A. cernuum, loose clusters of pink; A. Douglasi, 12’’, dense umbels of deep 
pink; A. giganteum, huge clusters of rose-flushed lavender, 4’; A. moly, 12”, 
masses of golden yellow; A. Ostrowskianum, clusters of rich rose; A. pulchel- 
lum, 12”, carmine to scarlet; A. Rosenbachianum, 4’, gigantic clusters of lilac; 
A. tricoccum, pale apple green on thin wiry stems. From this galaxy of botanical 
stars we can choose as few or as many as we wish to liven our garden with 
unusual and striking Llooms. 


A GALAXY OF LILIES 





By now the rock garden is perhaps groaning under a wealth of material, yet 
we have but scratched the possibilities of the bulbous plants. The lustrous colors 
and beautiful forms of the lily family should also be used. For New England 
there are about thirty species of lilies whose hardiness is unquestionable. Not 
all these lilies are suitable for rock gardening. Many of them are too large or too 
coarse for such use, yet among them we find some whose place in the rock garden 
is theirs by right. In my opinion there are three lilies in particular that should 
grace every rock garden — Lilium cernuum, Golden Gleam, and L. tenui- 
folium. All grow to about 24” and carry their recurved blossoms on tenuous, 
wiry stems of amazing thinness. Cernuum is an exquisite wine pink, Golden 
Gleam an apricot yellow, while tenuifolium is of glowing coral red — a vibrant 
compelling color. Lilium elegans, of davuricum parentage, is another dwarf 
lily. Many varieties are available, running the color gamut from yellow to deep 
mahogany red through varying shades of orange and scarlet. 

The mountains of Japan developed for us another hardy little lily — medeo- 
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loides, the wheel lily. This 18” foreigner has three or four martagon-shaped 
blooms of scarlet with apricot shadings. It is easy to grow and quite decorative. 
L. philippinense formosanum, a native of Luzon in the Philippines, is another 
excellent lily. Its large, white, trumpet-like flowers resemble those of the familiar 
Easter lily. The grassy foliage and stalks seldom exceed 2’. This lily often sur- 
prises you by blooming in the fall as well as in July; sometimes, indeed, it 
blooms throughout the entire summer at irregular intervals. Most of the smaller 
lilies are easily raised from seed, blooming the second year after planting. 
For August-September bloom, plant L. ca/losum, an orange-red immigrant from 
the gorges of China's Yangtse. The flowers are numerous and the plant of rather 
easy cultivation. L. Wallacei is a handsome Japanese lily similar to elegans in 
shape and g | appearance, but larger and of much later blooming season. 
This cup-shaped lily prefers full sun, yet its feet should be protected by dwarf 
plants or bushes. 
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The genus tritonia, commonly called montbretia, comprises numerous species 
from South Africa. Tritonias produce handsome spikes of waxy blooms in 
shades varying from yellow to crimson. From a distance the flowers resemble 
those of a very small gladiolus. In the hands of the hybridizer, this group of 
Cape plants has of late developed into hybrids of unusual beauty and size of 
bloom. The flowers of collected bulbs seldom exceed an inch in diameter, 
while those of the hybrids reach two and three inches. Although the same treat- 
ment as that for gladiolus corms is recommended, — namely, fall lifting, — | 
have found tritonias perfectly hardy in Boston with a winter mulch of peat moss 
or leaves. In fact they have acted much better when left alone. They are splendid 
cut flowers. 3 

The great amaryllis family offers us another bulbous plant of notable hardiness 
and unflagging interest — Lycoris. The variety squamigera is the most beautiful. 
This bulb sends up its leaves in the spring. They grow, ripen, and disappear by 
the first of July. Later, in August, the 2’ flower stems, entirely naked of foliage, 
bear clusters of lilac, lily-like flowers. The rosy buds are particularly fine. 

Great quantities of fall crocus and Colchicums should be tucked in odd corners 
and under mats of Phlox subulata, aubrietia, and /beris sempervirens to gladden 
September and October days with their graceful and colorful blooms. The 
Colchicum is often called the fall crocus, yet it does not belong to the crocus 
family. It belongs to the lily family, while the crocus is an iris. The two species 
do resemble each other, however, though the rosy bloom of the Colchicum is 
larger. Of the Colchicums we may choose C. autumnale, rosy purple, or C. 
speciosum, a delicate pink. There are spring-blooming Colchicums, too, but 
their real value is for fall bloom. The species of fall crocus offer a wide variety. 
Unless you are an incorrigible crocus addict, any four or five of the following will 
suffice: asturicus, Spain, lilac; caspius, vicinity of the Caspian Sea, white; 
longiflorus, Southern Europe, lilac; medius, France, Italy, purple; Salzmanni, 
Morocco, lilac; serotinus, Spain, lilac; speciosus, Europe to Asia, blue; sativus, 
Greece, lilac. 


SOUTH AFRICAN FRIENDS 


HALF-HARDY AND TENDER 





The buloous plants described are only those which are hardy. With ordinary 
care they will thrive and increase each year. Nothing has been said of the 
numerous half-hardy and tender bulbs which must be lifted and sheltered during 
the winter. In these last two classes there are many handsome and desirable 
plants which are well suited to the rock garden. If you are willing to take the 
trouble to care for their particular wants, your scope of rock-garden bulbs is 
nearly doubled. Among the half-hardy and tender plants which come from 
corms, tubers, and bulbs are: Tigridia (tigerflower), tuberose, gladiolus, dwarf 
dahlia, Kniphofia (torchlily), Zephyranthes (zephyrlily), Galtonia candicans 
(summer-hyacinth), Hymenocallis calathina (lilybasket), alstroemeria, amaryllis, 
Crinum powelli, babiana, Ranunculus, Anemone coronaria, tuberous-rooted 
begonia, and Eustylis purpurea. 

Bulbous plants make it quite easy for us to plan for size, color, and blooming 
season in the garden. No other botanical group stays quite so closely on sched- 
ule in regard to these matters. Use more bulbs, get better acquainted with them 
— you will never regret it! 
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Darwin Tulips 


The six wonderful May-flowering Tulips in this 
Dreer collection are considered a great improve- 
ment in size and vigor over previous introductions 
of similar color. Height, from 26 to 28 inches. In 
top-size bulbs only. Afterglow, deep rose with 
salmon pink edge; 70 cts. per doz., $4.75 per 100. 
City of Haarlem, intense vermilion scarlet; 70 
cts. per doz., $5 per 100. Melicette, all lavender, 
with reflexed outer petals; 75 cts. per doz., $5.75 
per 100. The Bishop, the purest heliotrope shade 
in the Darwins; $1.25 per doz., $8 per 100. Venus, 
in lovely pink tones with silvery sheen; 85 cts. per 
doz., $6 per 100. Zwanenburg, the long-wanted 
pure white Darwin; 85 cts. per doz., $6 per 100. 

Collections of DeLuxe Darwin Tulips: 3 each of 
the above 6 sorts, 18 bulbs — $1.15; 6 of each sort, 
36 bulbs — $2.10; 12 of each sort, 72 bulbs — $4; 25 
of each sort, 150 bulbs — $7.75. All prices postpaid. 


Write for free copy of Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue 
HENRY A. DREER 


Dept. H_ 1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DeLuxe 
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The “minuses” are as welcome as the “pluses” 








when you put up a Hodgson House 


Bruty, the reasons for choosing a Hodg- 
son House can be divided into a plus column 
and a minus column. 

What are the minus factors—the things 
you miss? You miss worry, fuss and delay. 
You miss the “‘extra’’ costs that crop up 
in ordinary building. You miss the tradi- 
tional damage to turf, trees and shrubbery. 

On the plus side is speed. You select a 
floor-plan; we build the house in sections, 
ship it ready to put up. The actual erection 
takes but a few days. It will last for gen- 
erations. It can be heated and made 


' 





comfortable for year-round use. It is at 
home in any setting. And it is inexpen- 
sive! All these are positive advantages. 

Visit our New York and Boston display 
rooms and see complete country homes, 
large and small, interestingly furnished 
and in natural surroundings; or our 
outdoor exhibits at South Sudbury and 
Dover, Mass. If you can’t pay us a visit, 
write for our illustrated Catalog HAA-9. 
E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass., or 730 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 


HODGSON 
HOUSES 


This attractive Hodgson greenhouse goes 
up in a jiffy. It costs only $270. Our 
catalog also shows lawn and garden equip- 
ment, dog, bird and poultry-houses, arbors, 
fences, play houses, camp houses, etc. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
May Flowering Pulips 


Darwin + Breeder 


100 Bulbs — 10 each of 10 
following listed varieties 


$3.40 
250 Bulbs — 25 each of 10 
following listed varieties 


$8.00 


( Sold only in Collections ) 


Bronze Queen . . . (Bronze) 
Card. Manning (Bronse- Violet) 
Clara Butt. ...... (Pink) 
Farncombe Sanders . ( Red) 
Inglescombe Yellow ( Yellow) 
La Tulipe Noire (Dark- Purple) 
Louis XIV. (Purple & Bronze) 
Painted Lady .... (White) 
Pride of Haarlem (Deep Rose) 
Rev. Ewbank . . . (Lavender) 


DAFFODILS 
From our Mile Front Farm—for 
horde planting and cutting: 
100° Bulbs—10 each of 10 


varieties our, selection 


$3.40 


Bulbs 25 each S Ge § 


Varicties—our selection 


$8.00 


eas Allie 


132-138 Church Street 


x 


NEW YORK 
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Burpee's Bulbs 


For Fall Planting 


Amazingly low prices for Burpee 
quality bulbs. Every bulb fully 


guarant 
Special Offers 
The following select mixtures 
contain all colors: 
Giant we Tulips. 26 for 
— 100 for $3.85; for $6.75. 
tel Tulips. 25 for 


$i 100; * 100 for $4.00; 200 for $7.00. 
Old En lish Cottage Tulips. 27 
for. a. ; 100 for $3.75; 200 for 


ee Daffodils. 22 og $1.00; 
100 for $4.50; 200 for $8.00 
Select Hyacinths. 14 for, $1.00; 
no for se we i — 

red Crocu 57 for 
$f * 00 ) for $1.75; 200 for $3 00. 
Any THREE of the above $1.00 o, 
fers, or three of any one of the $1. 
offers, for 
AU SIX $1: 00 offers, or any combi- 
nation of s x $1: offers for $5.00. 


Special Color Collections 
of Giant Tulips 


The finest named _ varieties, each 
bagged and labeled separately. 
40 Giant Darwin Tulips — 8 
each of 5 colors — pink, orange, 
scarlet, violet, lavender. . . . $2.00 
40 Giant Breeder Tulips — 8 
each of 5 colors — apricot, golden- 
brown, orange, purple, red. 00 
40 Giant + mop Tulips —8 
each of 5 colors — rose, gies. 
orange-scarlet, salmon, coral- roy 


32 Parrot Tulips — 8 each of 4 
best giant Parrot Tulips, includ- 

ing the famous Fantasy... .. $2.00 
Any THREE of the above $2.00 col- 

lections or three of any one collection 
for only $5.00. All postpaid, 


Giant Trumpet 
Daffodil Collection 


Six lovely varieti Golden 
Spur, deep yellow; ;, King Alfred. 
giant yellow; _— . de Graaff, 
popular white; | E. H. Krel- 
age, giant nee hy he Olympia, 
deep primrose and yellow; Spring 
Glory, white and chrome-yellow 
bicolor. 

48 choice bulbs — 8 each of these 
six varieties, each bagged and 
labeled separately, $4.00. 

All Sulbs are sent postpaid 
Burpee’s Bulb Book is the best 
uide to = — i Po — for 
ft today. A postcard will d 


W. ATLEE BURPEE co. 
364 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 


COLCHICUM 
“The Wonder Bulb’’ 


Lovely, Crocus-like flowers of 
rosy-lavender shade. Blooms 
without soil or water in early 
Autumn. Simply place in sunny 
window, where these delight- 
fully fragrant flowers sy | un- 
fold in quick succession. $2.25 
= Doz. (4 for $1.00). "Catalog 
ree. 


GORDON AINSLEY Campbell, California 


BULB 
BOOK 
FREE 














Strange As It May Seem 


Real manure (best of fertilizers) can now be 
made from garden rubbish without animals by a 
newly-discovered scientific process. It depends on 
a powder called ADCO which turns vegetable 
matter into genuine manure. Get ADCO from your 
hardware or seed dealer and use it yourself, in 
your own garden. Interesting book, ‘‘Artificial 
Manure and How to make it,’’ FREE. 


ADCO, 1730 Ludiow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














You Can Have 
a Beautiful Desert Garden 


Rare and valuable collection of 35 = age of — 
American Cactus Seeds. Photograph 

cultural direction in every packet. Send 3) bill i a 
registered letter; you will receive this bargain offer 
by return mail. 


FAURE PETIT-GROWING STATION 
Vina del Mar, Chile 





va SASS PINK av 
ORIENTAL POPPY! 


Lovely delicate pink creation. $1.00 each. Carriage 
collect. Catalog of distinctive plants. CHERRY 
MEADOW . —apapeanag Olive Belches, Framingham 
Centre, ass. 








PL. ANT THESE CHOICE PERENNIALS 


EMONE poulsatilla............ for 5 
PRIMULA dent. cashmeriana...... 1.50 for 5 
(Add postage) | 


GRAY & COLE 





Ward Hill, Mass. | 








Change of Address 


Subscribers are requested to send no- 
tices of change of address five weeks 
before they are to take effect. Old and 
new addresses must be given. 


THE HOUSE wae: 2 
8 Arlington Street Boston 














WHAT SHALL I PLANT? 


By DOROTHEA K. HARRISON 


In certain places near the eye — such 
as the top of a planted wall or in the 
rock garden —a smaller narcissus is 
charming. Of these, W. P. Milner 
(Figure 1) is a favorite. It is but 7” tall, 
a miniature of the trumpet narcissus, 
giving a light, graceful effect, almost 
white with its pale trumpet surrounded 
by a sulphur perianth. The grape 
hyacinth Heavenly Blue is a good 
companion for it. | have been looking 
for this variety of narcissus for you for 
quite a while. $1.50 will buy ten 





bulbs, and delivery charges will be 
extra + Household Nursing Associ- 
ation, 222 Newbury Street, Boston. 


Who hasn't wanted a holly tree (Figure 
2) of his very own? They are 
exceedingly difficult to transplant, but 
one enterprising nurseryman offers 
them now in pots, which will make it 
much easier to have one. Aside from 
the beauty of the holly itself, you will 
do your bit toward preservation of 
this well-loved Christmas plant which 
has been so hacked off in its wild 
state. Ilex opaca (Arden holly) is a 
variety of the American holly which 
is heavy bearing, hardy, and of vigor- 
ous growth. Plant one in September for 





Fig. 2 


your own garden, though it may be 
sent as a Christmas present to use as a 
house plant until May, when it should 
be set out. 4” pots, $1.25; 6” pots, 
$2.00; 8’ pots, $3.25, and transpor- 
tation + Guyencourt Nurseries, Inc., 
Guyencourt, Delaware. 


Have you a half-shady place in your 
garden that is at times rather dry — 
some place such as the top of a 
planted wall, along some rocky wood- 
land steps, or a ground cover under 
shrubs? If so, the snowy epimedium 
(Epimedium macranthum niveum) is 
just the thing to use. It is a dainty 
plant, unfolding new leaves which 
come out red and expand to small 
green shields held out on reddish 
petioles. The white flowers of curious 
shape are airily held above the foliage 
in early April or May. It is particu- 
larly good for a ground cover as the 
foliage is persistent well into the 
autumn, and because it is at home in a 
variety of soils as long as it is not too 
moist. Plants 50 cents each or $2.00 
for five, parcel post extra -+ Gray 
and Cole, Ward Hill, Massachusetts. 


Tree peonies are shrubs and so, hav- 
ing their stems ready, send forth their 
blooms earlier than the herbaceous 
ones. In fact, they bloom with the 
lilacs which visitors to the late Pro- 
fessor Sargent's garden well remember. 
They were planted there with iris to 





Fig. 3 


set off the surrounding oval of lilacs. 
Well-known in pictures to lovers of 
Chinese porcelains, painting, and 
embroidery, they are not well known 
in gardens because they are hard 
to propagate — though established 
plants can be expected to live fifty 
years or more. They are perfectly 
hardy in spite of the large, delicate 
blooms. If you plant them in the fall 
(soon after September 1st) mulch 
them thoroughly the first winter. As 
with all large-flowered plants, a place 
out of the wind suits them best. They 
like well-drained, limed soil, and sun, 
though not averse to a bit of shade 
sometime during the day to prevent 
the blooms from burning. lro-No-Seki 
(Figure 3) is a semi-double shell- 
pink costing $4.00 each; Haku-raku- 
ten, semi-double pure white costing 
$7.50 each; Moutan, early single red 
costing $3.00 each; plus transporta- 
tion charges + Farr Nursery Company, 
Weiser Park, Pennsylvania. 
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“fh PERFECT DINNER—AND THE PERFECT CIGARETTE...CAMEL” 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE tobaccos than 
any other popular brand 


THE successful hostess plans her menu 


with great attention to flavors. How- 
ever famous her mushroom soup may 
be she does not serve it before roast 
duckling, but offers instead a simple 
bouillon. 

And the better her table, the more 
important becomes her selection of 
cigarettes. After fine food only fine to- 
bacco can be really enjoyed—that is 
why Camels are so often served in 
homes famous for their thoughtful 
hospitality. 

Every woman knows what a differ- 
ence finer ingredients make. Leaf to- 
bacco for cigarettes can be bought from 
5¢ a pound to $1.00, but Camel pays 
the millions more that insure your 
enjoyment. 

The fresh, mild flavor of every Camel 
you smoke grew in the tobacco—that 
is why you like Camels so much better. 

Jewels by Marcus Linen by Mossé 


Crystal by Plummer 
Flavor and mildness by Camel 


POE ac. DS RRB EEL Masi 


Copyright, 1983, R. J, Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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